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A WORLD FAMILY OF FAITH 
OBSERVES WORLD COMMUNION 
OCTOBER 3, 1948 


O N the first Sunday in October, Christians all 
) over the world will assemble about the 
Lord’s Table in their respective places of wor- 
ship to partake of the Holy Communion. At 
this Table will gather Christians of many colors, 
races and nations to be enfolded by Christ’s un- 
failing love. They will come together in re- 
sponse to His request, “This do in remembrance 
of me.” 

. This fellowship of Christians on World Com- 
munion Day is a source of inspiration and 
strength. It is a witness in a broken world to 
an unbroken world Christian fellowship. Each 
one of us is a part of this glorious company. 
Although it is an unseen company of believers, 
yet our fellowship with this family of faith is 
very real. Our unity isin Him. Our fellowship 
is with Him and with one another. 

Many of our fellow-Christians across the 
world are in great need. Some are homeless, 
others are in prison camps and still others are 
sick and hungry. Many are starving spiritually 
for lack of faith, hope and love. On this day, 
let us pray for them and enter into their fellow- 
shiv of suffering. 

Because of the indescribable needs of men in 
our troubled, sinful world, Christ calls all Chris- 
tians everywhere to a rededication of life to in- 
crease His Church numerically and spiritually 
and to extend His imperishable Kingdom in the 
hearts of all men. A world without God is a 
world doomed to atomic dust. 

“Lord, give us faith and strength the road to build, 

To see the ;vomise of the day fulfilled. 


When war si.all be no more and strife shall cease 
Upon the highway of tx2 Prince of Peace.” 


A SYMBOL OF MATERIALISN: 


N A talk in St. Paul’s Chapel at Columbia 
University, New York, the Chaplain of the 
Summer session, the Rev. William James Chase, 
quoted a recent apartment advertisement so 
striking in symbolizing—almost caiicaturing— 
our prevailing materialism that it should be more 
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widely noted. The advertisement read as 


follows: 


“Choice 8-room duplex, 17th. and 18th flloors, 
terraces, Steinway concert grand, river view, all 
conveniences, 5-year lease, references. Suitable 
for industrialist or psychiatrist. $1400 per 
month.” 


Chaplain Chase’s comments were arresting: 
“What could more greatly express the depth of 
American secularism than this advertisement! 
Yet strange to some only that the apartment was 
vacant long enough for the advertisement to be 
needed! All luxurious conveniences with ter- 
races for flowers, and not only high in the air, 
but with a view of the river too! 

“Deeper in significance and in warning, the 
note that it was suitable for industrialist or 
psychiatrist—apparently thought to be the two 
most profitable professions now,—manufactur- 
ers of things, or healers of distraught minds who 
do not always heal—neither of whom supposedly 
could play the Steinway piano, but who in mute 
longing might like to look at this symbol of 
creative self-expression. 

‘Well might the sensitive Christian want to 
cry out—What times are these, what kind of 
civilization is this, in which men seek out these 
things first? 

“Tn the midst of so confusing and so worldly 
and so secular a society, if the Christian can 
discern signs of these times and if enough seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
then the last word in ultimate security and con- 
fidence and ultimate hope and peace to the 
Christian believer is seen to be: ‘Fear not little 
flock, it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you His Kingdom’.” 

The extremes of price in the quoted advertise- 
ment may be more characteristic of the metro- 
politan centers than of the country as a whole; 
but as a symbol of an alarming aspect of Ameri- 
can civilization it cannot be regarded lightly by 
anyone. Perhaps our current materialism is in 
some measure a post-war reaction, but we dare 
not rest complacently, assuming that the trend 
will die of its own inertia. If the trend is to be 
corrected it will be because the churches call 
men back to an understanding of the real ends 
of life and to a corrected evaluation both of 
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current standards of achievement and success 
and of the general tendency to rely for security 
upon things. : . 

It is heartening to hear such a man as Chap- 
lain Chase speaking with insight and fitting 
authority at the center of the so-called cultural 
life of Gotham. Doubtless other chaplains and 
ministers are speaking with the same voice of 
prophecy, carrying both judgment and hope. 
But the world’s need is so grave and America’s 
responsibility and power so unprecedented that 
every voice of the church must speak with 
equally direct and convincing challenge. 


PREPARING FOR THE 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


M ost of the people in our churches are aware 
- of the inadequacy of the legislation under 
which 205,000 displaced persons are to be ad- 
mitted to this country during the next two years. 
The administration of the program under this 
legislation is going to be difficult. There will al- 
most certainly be confusion as to the respective 
responsibilities of the government and of private 
agencies. The two million dollars appropriated 
by Congress will be utterly inadequate to pro- 
vide financial resources. 

Despite these difficulties, the churches will do 
their best to serve the interests of these people 
whose plight has been so tragic for so long. As 
this is written the new commission appointed by 
the President has not yet met. We do not know 
in detail what the responsibilities of the church 
agencies, specifically the Displaced Persons 
Committee of Church World Service, will be. 
However, we can reasonably assume the broad 
outlines. 

Our church people will be asked to find em- 
ployment and housing and to assist in the process 
of integrating these long-time refugees into com- 
munity life as well as into the churches. This is 
a responsibility of our people as Christians and 
as citizens. 

In many states the churches have already been 
active in stimulating and furthering the or- 
ganization of state commissions appointed by 
the governors. Church groups will continue to 
function in collaboration with the state commis- 
‘sions and at the same time in clearance with 
responsible national denominational executives 
and with Church World Service. 

We call this situation to the attention of our 
people at this time so that they may be alert to 
the urgency of the calls that will be coming to 
them and so that they may cultivate a com- 
munity feeling that will rise to the occasion. So 
many people weary of w-ll-doing, insisting that 
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the war is over, want to relax into the comfor 
and ordinary pursuits of normalcy. But if they 
could visit the displaced persons camps and re 
duce the abstraction of the problem to the con 
cretes of individual human beings, they woul 
not be at ease with their consciences until ther 
had done their utmost to act as Christian broth 
ers to these for whom the war is by no mean 
over. 


THE DANGERS OF COMMER- 
CIALIZING THE SABBATH 


I T Is high time to challenge the prevailing indif 
ference to what people do on the Sabbatl 
Day. Basic values are at stake for individual 
and communities. Pride in what is called broad 
mindedness may distort our perspective an 
confuse our judgment. 

Commercialization of the Sabbath is to b 
deplored and opposed as a disregard of the lay 
of God and as a dangerous undermining of th 
foundations of American community life. It 1 
an aspect of secularism to which many people— 
some of them in churches—have yielded out o 
a misguided inclination to “tolerance.” One o 
the dangers of contemporary secularism is tha 
it seldom attacks religion directly but rathe 
relegates it to the realm of merely persona 
choice and rejects it as irrelevant to the norma 
life of the community. 

The individual does have a heavy responsi 
bility in the matter; but so also has the com 
munity. For sound democracy cannot be buil 
upon secularism. It requires religious presup 
positions with regard to the ground of man’ 
dignity and religious disciplines for the fulfill 
ment of the responsibilities of citizenship. | 

Secularism is an inadequate foundation fo 
personal character and for community life 
Therefore, the community itself must maintai 
those sanctions which are essential to its mores 

To secularize the Sabbath is to deny tha 
religion has an established place in the life o 
the whole community and to divorce religioi 
from everyday human affairs. It is not in 
tolerance to insist that the community maintai 
standards that conserve values essential to it 
welfare. 

Commercial interests should not be allowet 
to intimidate Christian people by accusing then 
of imposing their standards on others. No 
should they be permitted to put the churche 
on the defensive by accusing them of inabilit 
to meet competition. Christianity is integral i 
the American tradition. It is neither bigotry ne 
self-interest that impels us to insist upon th 
preservation of those standards upon which th 
health of our democracy has depended. 
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_ Church Support of United Nations 


FEDERAL COUNCIL CONTACTS WITH WORLD ORGANIZATION 


By WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


HE VOICE of the churches is heard 

at Lake Success and at certain 
other places where the United Nations 
is in action. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is among the relig- 
ious bodies accorded an “‘observer” sta- 
tus at the seat of the United Nations. 
In fulfillment of this responsibility the 
Secretary of the Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill is in 
frequent consultation with members of 
the United States Mission to the Unit- 
ed Nations. During recent months these 
consultations have included such sub- 
jects as the partition of Palestine, hu- 
man rights, genocide, the UN site, in- 
ternational control of atomic energy, 
‘and problems raised by the frequent use 
of the veto. These “off the record” con- 
sultations provide opportunity for the 
churches to exchange views with gov- 
ernment leaders and to receive, in turn, 
important information bearing upon 
American policy in relation to the 
United Nations. 

Also, upon invitation of the Division 
of Public Liaison of the State Depart- 
ment, staff officers of the Federal Coun- 
cil have attended a number of confer- 
ences in the nation’s capital. These con- 
ferences are addressed by responsible 
officials of the State Department and, 
when the occasion requires, by mem- 
bers of the United States Mission. Op- 
portunity is then given the churches, 
and other non-government bodies, to 
make known the views of these organ- 
izations on the issues under discussion. 
Seldom if ever has there been such a 
direct exchange of views and such a 
frank facing of crucial issues as in these 
conferences sponsored by the State De- 
partment. 

Making use of his accreditation card, 
the senior secretary of the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill 
frequently attends the open meetings 
at Lake Success of the Security Coun- 
cil, the General Assembly, the Econom- 
ic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. Upon the basis of his 
observations Dr. Van Kirk prepares 
and sends to some 500 religious leaders 
throughout the country occasional 
memoranda on the decisions reached by 
the United Nations and its various or- 
gans. Thirteen of these memoranda 
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have thus far been issued, dealing with 
such matters as Greece, Korea, Pales- 
tine, the veto, the Interim Committee, 
reduction of armaments, trust agree- 
ments, and refugees and displaced per- 
sons. Correspondence reaching the 
Federal Council would seem to indicate 
that these memoranda have been held 
in high regard by leaders of the 
churches and by responsible persons in 
and out of government circles. 


With the thought of increasing an 
understanding of the United Nations, 
the Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill recently sponsored 
an International Institute on the Unit- 
ed Nations at Lake Success. Some 70 
persons attended, including officers of 
denominations, executives of city and 
state councils of churches, and editors 
of the religious press. The Institute was 
addressed by Mr. Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General for Public In- 
formation of the United Nations; Mr. 
Andrew Cordier, Executive Assistant to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, and by 
certain members of the United States 
Mission, including Mr, John Foster 
Dulles. Arrangements made in advance 
enabled the participants in the Insti- 
tute to attend committee discussions of 
such issues as Palestine, the treatment 
of peoples in trust territories, the es- 
tablishment of the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, and inter- 
national economic cooperation. So suc- 
cessful was this institute that two com- 
munions, the Presbyterian Church in 
the USA and the Disciples of Christ, 
have sponsored similar projects to 
which were invited carefully selected 
leaders on a nation-wide basis. Officers 
of the Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill assisted in arrang- 
ing the program for these denomina- 
tional institutes. 


A considerable amount of correspon- 
dence is always under way between the 
Department and officers of the United 
States Mission and the United Nations 
Secretariat. 


One of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments of the churches in relation to the 
United Nations has been the service 
rendered by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde in 
connection with the negotiations for 
the International Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights. As Director of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs, jointly established by the 


World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, Dr. 
Nolde has secured for the Commission 
consultative status, Category b, with 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council. The Commission is also 
officially registered with the Depart- 
ment of Public Information at Lake 
Success and receives all unrestricted 
United Nations documents. Relations 
of a less formal character are main- 
tained between the Commission and 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. 

Dr. Nolde is.widely known and re- 
spected by those officers of the State 
Department and those members of the 
United States Mission who are re- 
sponsible for the drafting of United 
Nations documents on human rights. 
He is equally well known among the 
members of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights. His prior 
interest is in the field of religious lib- 
erty. He attended the Second Session 
of the Commission on Human Rights, 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in December 
1947, and the Third Session of this 
Commission at Lake Success, in May 
1948. On both of these occasions, by 
public representations and in personal 
interviews, Dr. Nolde sought to have 
included in the draft Declaration and 
Covenant on Human Rights adequate 
provisions for the safeguarding of re- 
ligious liberty. His leadership in this 
respect is attested by the fact that the 
Draft International Declaration on 
Human Rights contains the following 
Article: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change 
his religion or belief, and freedom, 
either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief im 
teaching, practice, worship and ob- 
servance.” 4 


This Draft Declaration was submit- 
ted to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil at its meeting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, late im July 1948. Again, Dr. 
Nolde was present to make such rep- 
resentations and overtures to this 
Council as would seem to be required 
in the interest of religious liberty. 
When the Draft Declaration on Human 
Rights is debated by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, in Paris, 
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in September, Dr. Nolde will be on 
hand to express, in such ways as may 
be open to him, what he believes to be 
the concern of the non-Roman churches 
in the entire field of human rights and 
more particularly in those Articles 
which bear upon freedom of religion 
and freedom of worship. In the pur- 
suance of these activities, the New 
York office of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs has 
transmitted to its contacts throughout 
the world informational materials rele- 
vant to the negotiation of the Draft 
Declaration. Dr. Nolde has solicited 
and received many constructive sug- 
gestions from the church leaders of 
many countries and these in turn have 
been interpreted by him to the mem- 
bers of the Commission on Human 
Rights. All things considered, the per- 
sistent and intelligent. efforts carried 
forward by Dr. Nolde over the period 
of the past two years in support of 
those freedoms essential to the life 
and work of ‘the churches are quite 
without precedent. 

In his capacity as ‘accredited ob- 
server” to the United Nations, Dr. Van 
Kirk will be present at the meeting of 
the General Assembly in Paris in Sep- 
tember. Here, as at Lake Success, he 
will be given an opportunity for face to 
face discussions with the members of 
the United States Mission on matters 
of interest to the churches. He will pre- 
pare and send to church leaders in the 
United States memoranda of the kind 
previously referred to. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the Churches of Christ in America, 
through the Federal Council, cooperat- 
ing with the Churches of Christ in 
other lands, through the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, 
are supporting the United Nations in 
action, no less than in theory. 


JUNE 8 ACTIONS OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At its June 8 meeting, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil issued a statement urging the Con- 
gress to appropriate “without enfeeb- 
ling reductions” the funds authorized 
for the European Recovery Program. 

‘Declaring that a cut in the initial 
funds authorized “might change the 
program from one of recovery into 
one of costly relief,” the committee 
stated that the adoption of E. R. P. 
legislation committed this nation to a 
constructive course of action, on the 
basis of which the other cooperating 
peoples have assumed new duties. “It 
would be morally irresponsible,” the 
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statement declared, “for the Congress 
of the United States now to violate 
its own solemn engagement for eco- 
nomic assistance. For the welfare of 
our people and of the world, America’s 
commitment must be honored.” 

In a separate resolution, the execu- 
tive body endorsed the action of the 
General. Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in condemning genocide. The 
statement called upon the United 
States representatives in the Econom- 
ic and Social Council to do every- 
thing within their power to facilitate 
the drafting of a Convention on Geno- 
cide for submission to the 1948 UN 
General Assembly. 

Complete texts of the actions follow: 


RESOLUTION ON GENOCIDE 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America endorses the action of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in condemning the crime of genocide which 
involves the deliberate and systematic de- 
struction of racial, national, religious, lin- 
guistic and political groups. 

We subscribe to the view of the General 
Assembly that “such denial of the right of 
existence shocks the conscience of mankind; 
results in great loss to humanity in the form 
of cultural and other contributions repre- 
sented by these human groups; and is con- 
trary to moral law and to the spirit and 
aims of the United Nations.” 

We support the action of the General 
Assembly (November 21, 1947) in calling 
upon the Economic and Social Council to 
submit a draft Convention on Genocide to 
the 1948 General Assembly. We do this in 
the belief that genocide is a direct assault 
upon the Christian conception of the dignity 
and worth of men as children of the Heaven- 
ly Father. Action by the General Assembly 
in approving a Convention on Genocide and 
the subsequent ratification of such a con- 
vention by the states members of the United 
Nations would mark a significant advance 
toward the fulfillment of those human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, which are 
embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Accordingly, the Federal Council of 
Churches calls upon the representatives of 
the United States in the Economic and 
Social Council to do everything within their 
power to facilitate the drafting of a Con- 
vention on Genocide for submission to the 
1948 General Assembly of the United Nations. 


RESOLUTION ON E, R. P. 

We strongly urge the Congress to appro- 
priate, without enfeebling reductions, the 
funds authorized in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948. To cut now the initial funds 
for the European Recovery Program would 
jeopardize the constructive potentialities of 
this cooperative undertaking, and endanger 
the security and stability of the free 
societies. As this Committee has warned 
before, less than an adequate effort at the 
start might change the program from one 
of recovery into one of costly relief. 

Moreover, the good faith of this country is 
at stake. The original action of the Congress 


in adopting the E.R.P. legislation was taken 
after consideration of careful.estimates of 
thé resources and needs and after full and 
democratic debate. That legislation com- 
mitted this nation to a constructive course 
of actién; Jon the basis of which the other 
cooperating peoples have assumed new duties. 
It would be morally irresponsible for the 
Congress of the United States now to vio- 
late its own solemn engagement for eco- 
nomic assistance. For the welfare of our 
people and of the world, America’s commit- 
ment must be honored. 


January Emphasis on 
Economic Life Planned 


Stating that “vast numbers of church 
people are confused and hesitant about 
what is required of them as Christians 
in economic life,” the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches has called for an annual 
church-wide educational emphasis on 
the church and economic life, to take 
place each year during the week of the 
third Sunday in January. The first ob- 
servance, in 1949, will be held the 
week of Sunday, January 16. 

In presenting the recommendation to 
the Executive Committee, Arthur S. 
Fleming, Chairman of the Council’s 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life, said: “The members of the 
department fully recognize the impor- 
tance of Labor Sunday because of its 
connection with the observance of La- 
bor Day by the nation and in commun- 
ities. But because it comes in a holiday 
week-end, Labor Sunday itself affords 
a limited opportunity for a program 
in local church groups and among 
church people. It is this program which 
the department has in view in recom- 
mending an annual church-wide educa- 
tional emphasis on the church and 
economic life in January.” 

The department stated, in its recom- 
mendation, that the purpose of the an- 
nual emphasis will be to help church 
people 

“(1) to understand how they are all a 
part of economic life, daily making decisions 
that affect what happens to other people 

“(2) to recognize that ultimately they are” 
responsible under God for what they do as 
buyers and sellers, consumers and producers 

(3) to come to know through study more 
about such matters as the relevance of their 
Christian faith for their economic relations, 
economic conditions and issues in their com- 
munity, nation, and the world, and ways by 
which they as Christians, individually and 
collectively, may build Christian principles 
into economic life.” 

For the observance in January, 1949, 
the Department of the Church and 
Economic Life will have available ap- 
propriate materials for use by the 
churches, including worship services, 
resource materials, study guides, pro- 
gram suggestions and action projects. 
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Mrs. R. F. Woodhull and Mrs. Ruth Mougey Worrell (seated) and Miss Helen Kittredge 
and Miss Mabel Head (standing) count some of the pledge cards received at the 


United Council offices. 


Peace Pledges Pour Into 
United Council Offices 


N EARLY 500,000 women have re- 
sponded to the nation-wide peace 
campaign of the United Council 
of Church Women, pledging their sup- 
port to the United Nations and Chris- 
‘ian movements for world order in an 
effort to preserve peace. ° 

A million “committment cards” have 
been sent out by the United Council 
since April 15, and to date the double 
sards have been returned to the Coun- 
‘il headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, at the rate of 2,000 a day. 

“These are not just ‘I’m in favor of 
eace’ declarations,” Mrs. Ruth Mou- 
sey Worrell, the council’s executive 
retary, explained. ‘“Everybody’s in 
avor of that. The Greeks, the Italians, 
he Russians—even militarists, much 
.s they want us to be prepared. What 
ve have here—and what we hope to 
et from the country’s women—is a 
ersonal commitment to work for 
yeace on a personal, community and 
aternational level.” 
The pledge cards ask the signer 
9 support the United Nations, seek to 
stablish civil rights and brotherhood 
a her community, work for the “exten- 
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sion of human rights and economic jus- 
tice around the world,” and be active 
in church work and prayer. 

The cards, which have a space pro- 
vided for the denomination of the 
signer, have been returned from mem- 
bers of every major Protestant denom- 
ination, and from Jewish and Catholic 
women as well. Women’s groups in Ar- 
gentina, England, Canada, India, Mexi- 
co, Norway and Turkey, are studying 
ways of organizing their own national 
campaigns. 

The United Council estimates that 
there are between 11,000,000 and 12,- 
000,000 Protestant church women in 
the country whom the Council can 
reach through direct channels. Com- 
mitment cards have already been dis- 
tributed through 20,000 local councils 
of church women. Orders for additional 
cards are coming into headquarters at 
the rate of 2,500 a day from all parts 
of the United States. The cards are 
available at two for a cent. 

Results of the current peace mobili- 
zation poll will be presented to the 
President and the Congress. On June 
24 the council made a progress re- 
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port to the United Nations, presenting 
a statement to Trygve Lie, General 
Secretary of the United Nations, and 
Andrew Cordier, Associate General 
Secretary. “Women are campaigning, 
ringing doorbells, trying to stir the 
whole Church and, in so doing, their 
own communities,” the statement said. 
“They are saying that war is not the 
answer and that succeeding generations 
must be saved from it. Therefore, the 
United Nations must succeed.” 

The delegation presenting the report 
included Mrs. Harper Sibley, president 
of the Council, Miss Mabel Head, of- 
ficial observer for the United Council 
to the United Nations; Miss Helen 
Kittredge, Chairman, Christian World 
Relations Department; Mrs. R. F. 
Woodhull, Chairman of the Volunteer 
Workers on the ‘peace campaign”; 
Mrs. Emory Ross, Associate Secretary 
of the Council; Mrs. Ruth Mougey 
Worrell, Executive Secretary; and 
Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher, Na- 
tional Chairman of the World Day of 
Prayer Committee. 

The peace campaign will continue 
and will be featured in the observance 
of World Community Day, on Novem- 
ber 5. The theme for this year’s meet- 
ing will be “Peace is My Responsibili- 
ty.” It will be studied and discussed 
by the 2,500 delegates to the council’s 
national assembly in Milwaukee on 
November 14, when the delegates will 
put their pledges into action. 


ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Seward Hiltner, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices, who has completed ten years of 
service with the Federal Council, be- 
gan an eight months’ leave of ab- 
sence this summer in order to complete 
some study and writing. This has 
been made possible by an anonymous 
gift from two friends of the Council. 

The Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices, and its related Commissions on 
Religion and Health and Ministry in 
Institutions, will be under the staff 
direction of Paul B. Maves until Mr. 
Hiltner’s return. Mr. Maves has been 
Research Associate of the Department 
on the Study of Religious Ministry to 
Older People. He is a Methodist 
minister who has had an unusual 
breadth of training and experience to 
fit him for his work as Acting Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of Pastoral Services. 
He is a graduate of Drew Theological 
Seminary, has had clinical pastoral 
training, has been pastor of both rural 
and city churches, has been a uni- 
versity teacher, and has had broad 
experience in religious research. 
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HIs 1s a call to Christian thought 
and action. 

On Labor Sunday Christians should 
give special emphasis to the practical 
decisions that economic life daily forces 
men to make. Christian principles are 
involved in these decisions. It is the 
responsibility of churches to help men 
to discover what these principles are 
and what they mean for men as pro- 
ducers and consumers, as investors and 
citizens. The Church is under a divine 
imperative to call all men—but first 
its own members—to recognize God’s 
lordship over individual souls and the 
whole life—the home, the farm, the 
factory, the market place, the banking 
house, and every form of associated ac- 
tivity in the community, nation, and 
world. It is His will that His kingdom 
come on earth among men. 

All the resources of the earth are 
gifts of God to all nations and peoples. 
Under the laws of men they become 
property, but God remains the absolute 
owner of “the earth and the fullness 
thereof.” This means that every form 
of human ownership or control or use 
of property is a trust with responsibili- 
ty to God and one’s fellow men. It 
must be kept under the most severe 
scrutiny in the light of the purpose of 
God’s creation. 

According to the Christian faith each 
person is made in the image of God, 
and hence has dignity and worth what- 
ever his work or status. Hence, the 
worker must never be treated as a 
commodity but always as a person, 
whose well-being depends in large part 
upon the rewards and' conditions of his 
labor. 

No economic system fully serves the 
common good. No such system fully 
expresses the will of God. Improve- 
ment of economic arrangements is, 
therefore, the obligation of all Chris- 
tians. It is their duty to see that 
economic arrangements serve human 
welfare and that the welfare of society 
is not sacrificed for the sake of the 
economic system. 

Growth of large-scale enterprise and 
technological developments, with the 
consequent integration of control and 
large-scale financing, tend to produce 
a concentration of economic power. 
This has been accompanied by a grow- 
ing feeling of economic insecurity. 
These changes have made it increasing- 
ly clear to men that they are helpless 
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in coping individually with major 
economic forces around them. Joint 
action for mutual aid and protection 
has become an imperative necessity to 
those who depend on their labor for a 
living. 

Christians who share in the control of 
economic power, whether in manage- 
ment or as representatives of organized 
labor, have a special responsibility to 
direct economic forces toward service 
to the whole society. 

In the present world situation there 
are real conflicts of emphasis among 
such positive values as freedom and 
order and justice. The neglect of any 
one will soon make an economic sys- 
tem intolerable because each of these 
is a necessary part of God’s purpose 
for economic life. 

All systems must be tested by the 
extent to which they conform to God’s 
will as revealed in Christ. 

What then are principles and objec- 
tives which should guide Christians in 
their judgment upon economic institu- 
tions and in the personal decisions 
which they make in their various occu- 
pations? 

1. There should be a minimum 
standard of living to which every per- 
son has access. Such a minimum should 
be sufficient for health, cultural growth, 
and protection against hardships be- 
yond one’s control. It must be recog- 
nized that such a minimum standard 
will be conditioned by the relation of 
production to population. 


2. All persons have the moral right 
to equal opportunities to develop their 
capacities. To make equal opportuni- 
ties available to all children and youth 
is therefore a special responsibility of 
the Christian community. 

3. Every able-bodied man and 
woman has the moral right and duty to 
serve the community in the home, 
through work under conditions that as- 
sure fair compensation, and in volun- 
tary community service. 

4. Economic decisions are in large 
measure group decisions for which both 
political and economic forms of organi- 
zation are necessary. The Christian’s 
responsibility includes his taking a vig- 
orous part in those political and eco- 
nomic activities which hold the greatest 
promise for the realization of Christian 
objectives. All persons have a moral 


right to such participation regardless of 


‘ race, creed, color, or sex. 


5. The churches have been right 
in giving encouragement to the develop- 
ment of the labor movement, both as 
an instrument for the securing of great- 
er economic justice and as a source of 
both dignity and morale for workers. 
Yet, in specific issues that may today 
separate labor and management, the 
Church should not prejudge the right- 
ness of either group. While making 
judgments in particular cases, it should 
concentrate on the encouragement of 
all those processes which are in har- 
mony with its ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. | 

6. Every national policy must be 
judged by its consequences for the lives. 
of people in all lands and by its effect 
upon the economic basis for a peaceful 
world. There should be tolerance to- 
ward the economic experiments and in-. 
stitutions of other peoples, though 
these must be judged by the same 
moral principles as our own. 

Labor Sunday presents a clear call 
to every Christian to consider earnestly 
the possibility and the means of attain- 
ing a more Christian economic life than 
now exists. It summons him to re-exam= 
ine his own relationships as employer: 
or employee, as buyer or seller. It re- 
quires each Christian to revaluate his: 
position on the grave economic issues 
that have emerged upon the field of 
political action. Labor Sunday calls. 
him to ask of himself and to give ane 
swer—after rigid self-analysis—con-, 
cerning his economic activities: Am . 
right or wrong? Am I selfish or gener- 
ous? Am I loving my neighbor as my- 


self, or am I taking an unfair advantag 
overs him? How truly Christian am 
in my part of the economic life of this 
nation and of the world? a 


CWS SENDS SHIPMENTS 
OF PRE-FABS TO JAPAN 


the year by American church groups) 
through Church World Service. 
Some of the easily-assembled. steel 
and aluminum structures will rep 
churches destroyed during the 
Others will relieve somewhat 
few remaining, over-crowded miss 
schools in the Kobe area, while st 
other buildings will be converted in 
homes for a number of Japanese mi 
ters and American missionaries. 
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City Presents Wide Mission Field 


PROTESTANT AGENCY SERVES MANY 


HY ALL THIS division into 
denominations?” ‘Why don’t 
Protestants get together?” 
These are frequent questions of people 
both inside and outside the churches. 

More than most people realize, Prot- 
estants are working together. In local 
church councils, in interdenominational 
agencies all over the country, Method- 
ists, Baptists, Presbyterians, -Episco- 
palians and many other denominations 
are joining forces and producing suc- 
cessful projects which have a marked 
impact on the community or area in 
which they work. 

In the crowded metropolitan area of 
New York City an interdenominational 
Protestant agency has ministered for 
more than 100 years to the ever-chang- 
ing racial, groups in what has been 
called one of the world’s great mission 
fields. 
The New York City Mission Society, 
as it serves today, has grown from the 
early beginnings of the New York 
Religious Tract Society, organized in 
1812. From its first program of 
personal visitation and distribution of 
tracts, the Society has come up through 
the years with a constantly-expanding 
program of mission work. In 1864 the 
name of the organization was changed 
to the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, and in 1913, the name 
was shortened to the present one. 

Describing the work of the Society 
at the present time, Rev. Kenneth D. 
Miller, president, said: ‘““The Society, 
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“One World” in an interdenominational Navy Yard project 


in its program today, embodies all the 
emphases characteristic of the various 
periods of its history. It has an ad- 
vance program, it features cooperative 
projects, it carries on extension work. 
It maintains mission churches and dis- 
tributes Christian literature. It is an 
evangelical, missionary organization 
operating in the most difficult areas of 
the largest city in the world.” 

The work of the Society was at first 
confined to an area in lower Man- 
hattan, below 14th Street. As the 
city expanded and spread northward 
and as racial groups moved with it, 
the Society followed. Now there are 
mission churches and cooperative proj- 
ects in the Bronx, Brooklyn and in the 
northern end of Manhattan, as well as 
in the lower sector of the island. 

Because so many of the churches 
were located in polygot neighborhoods, 
the Society’s ministry was necessarily 
carried on in many languages. For a 
time German was important, then 
Italian, and Russian. Today Spanish 
is the vernacular most used. But other 
languages have been used throughout 
the years—Czech, Polish, Yiddish, 
Japanese and Chinese. Ukrainian and 
Greek congregations were organized, 
and continue to the present day. 

In recent years the Society has co- 
operated with denominational groups, 
helping to set up interracial and inter- 
denominational church projects. In the 
Fort Green-Navy Yard District of 
Brooklyn five denominations—Bap- 


RACIAL GROUPS 


tists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Methodists and Presbyterians, with the 
Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council and the New York City Mis- 
sion Society have been working for 
four years in a program of re- 
ligious education and social welfare 
work for the 30,000 people living in 
the Fort Green housing project and 
surrounding area. Out of this coopera- 
tion have grown a religious education 
program enlisting 200 boys and girls 
twice a week, youth recreational ac- 
tivities, a summer fresh air program 
which sends over 400 children a year 
on country vacations, and the organ- 
ization of an interdenominational and 
interracial community church. 


The new church, called the City 
Park Christian Fellowship, held its 
organizing meeting with a congregation 
of 250 people, representing ten de- 
nominational connections. Without 
this united project, most of those who 
are now church members and the chil- 
dren benefitting from the religious 
education classes would be untouched 
by any religious influence. 

In the East Harlem area, one of the 
most difficult in the city, where Ne- 
gro, Puerto Rican, Spanish, Italian 
and many other groups live crowded 
together in tenement districts, the 
Society has had an active part in the 
formation of the “East Harlem Asso- 
ciation of Churches and Pastors.” 
Through the Association the churches 
are learning to face their problems 
unitedly and to develop a Protestant 
strategy for an area where thousands 
are outside the influence of any church. 

A new experimental project, spon- 
sored by four denominations, is now 
under way in the same area. Led by a 
student of Union Theological Seminary, 
a team of Christian workers plan to 
identify themselves with the people 
of a restricted area and to build a 
local fellowship of people seeking to- 
gether the Christian solution to their 
problems. 

It has been said that it is practically 
impossible to merge two congregations 
successfully. It is difficult, but that 
it is possible was demonstrated by the 
merger of the congregations of Olivet 
Memorial Church of the New York 
City Mission Society and Middle Col- 
legiate Church. Finding its building 
too large for present needs and having 
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received a good offer to purchase it, 
the Society worked out an arrangement 
whereby the Olivet congregation in all 
its branches—German, Italian, and 
English—was transferred to the Mid- 
dle Church and incorporated into that 
body. To facilitate the change, the 
Society transferred two of its mis- 
sionaries, who are working as zealously 
for Middle Collegiate Church as they 
ever did for Olivet. The result after 
five years: the addition to the Middle 
Collegiate congregation of 276 mem- 
bers, the doubling of the size of the 
morning congregation and Sunday 
School and the giving to the historic 
Middle Church of an increased mis- 
sionary zeal for a ministry to the peo- 
ple of this underprivileged area. 

The camping programs of the Society 
have brought untold happiness to city 
youngsters who might otherwise never 
have the advantage of healthful sum- 
mer vacations, away from the heat 
and squalor of the city streets. Young 
campers of today, unlike the early 
“fresh air” beneficiaries, proudly save 
up their camp fees, even though the 
maintaining oganizations may carry a 
heavy portion of the actual expense. 
This trend toward a program of as- 
sistance maintains a higher attitude 
of self-respect in the homes from which 
the children come. At its two camps, 
Sharparoon and Minisink, the Society 
has served thousands of youngsters 
over the past 25 years, but the need is 
far beyond the capacity. 

A recent anniversary issue of the 
City Mission Monthly points up the 
continuing need for its work: , 

“The city still grows. And it still 
changes. Its needs change but con- 
tinue. It tears down ‘tenements’ and 
builds ‘projects.’ It clears slums and 
cuts wide swaths for express highways. 
It loses the old, picturesque qualities 
of its former foreign colonies. The 
ghettos and the “Little Italies’ have 
lost their old boundaries. ‘San Juan on 
the Subway’ is real but not geographi- 
cal. But people are still drawn to its 
lodestone. They still seek here for 
their chance at the American ideal, 
and endure much for the sake of giving 
that chance to their children. 

“The Society still has its mission. 
Faithful to an enduring purpose, it 
interprets the Christian ideal as neces- 
sary to American life, and incorporates 
in its program the means which serve 
the times most appropriately. 

“So the New York City Mission 
looks back with pride and satisfaction 
over its years of Christian work. But 
it looks ahead with eager anticipation 
and fervent hope to the still greater 
task that lies ahead.” 
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HONORARY DEGREE IS 
RECEIVED BY GOODMAN 


The long service of Frank C. Good- 
man as the outstanding pioneer in the 
development of religious broadcasting 
was recognized by Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., when on June 6 it con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

The awarding of this academic dis- 
tinction to Mr. Goodman is all the 


more noteworthy because Mr. Good- 
man’s service to the Church through 
the field of radio has been rendered 
without his having had the advantage 
of a college education. Finishing his 
formal schooling at an early age, Mr. 
Goodman went into the field of busi- 
ness. In middle life, after having met 
with business success, he came strongly 
under the influence of the evangelist 
Billy Sunday and decided to devote 
the rest of his life to Christian work. 
His interdenominational service began 
in the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches. 

When broadcasting came on the 
horizon, he produced the first studio 
programs of a religious character of- 
fered by a New York station. This 
soon led to an extensive broadcasting 
program sponsored by the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches. From 
May 3, 1923, to December 31, 1926, 
he was responsible for the programs 
broadcast over Stations WEAF and 
WJZ. When the National Broadcast- 
ing Company was formed in 1926 Mr. 
Goodman initiated the religious pro- 
grams which were broadcast on a net- 
work basis. Beginning January 1, 
1929, the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of National Religious Radio, 
with Mr. Goodman as its executive, 
has carried on a steadily growing re- 


ligious radio ministry in which the 
National Broadcasting Company, the 
American Broadcasting Company and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System offer 
their facilities. 

During the years 1923 to 1948 Mr. 
Goodman has produced more than 
10,000 programs, and since 1933 six 
million copies of the radio messages 
have been distributed by mail. The 
Sunday morning and Sunday afternoon. 
programs have been chiefly devoted to 
interpretations of Christian faith and 
life. There have been briefer daily pro- 
grams of an inspirational character. 
A program of a different type “Relig- 
ion in the News” is recognized as one 
of the most popular of’ the Saturday 
evening broadcasts. 

The citation given to Mr. Goodman 
in connection with the conferring of 
the degree by Dickinson College reads: 


“The whole history of Christian 
preaching furnishes no parallel for 
the accomplishment of the quarter 
century of service which you have 
rendered in the field which you pion- 
eered for your own. As director of 
Religious Radio for the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, you first saw the possibili- 
ties of religious broadcasting, almost 
single-handed you furnished the or- 
ganization which carried the voices 
of the great preachers of our genera- 
tion to millions of listeners, and by 
your own efforts you secured the 
financial support for this great min- 
istry. In accomplishing these results, 
with heroic modesty you have hid- 
den your personality in the greatness 
of your task. In bringing to religion 
the resources of the modern means 
of mass communication, you have 
added to the inspiration and the en- 
richment of our times.” 


On June 15 Mr. Goodman was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the President of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Mr. Niles Trammell, 
and other high officials of the company 
in recognition of the contribution which 
he has made to the National Broad- 
casting Company programs. On this 
occasion Mr. Trammell, in behalf of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
presented Mr. Goodman with a tele- 
vision set as a token of esteem. 

Having reached and: passed the age 
of retirement, Mr. Goodman relinquish- 
ed his post as Executive Secretary: of 
the Federal Council’s Department of 
National Religious Radio on June 30. 
He will continue to serve the Council 
for a time as a special assistant to the 
General Secretary. 
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The Displaced Persons Act of 1948 


THE COMMUNITY, THE CHURCH AND THE DISPLACED PERSON 


By Aroos BENNEYAN 


Secretary, Committee on Displaced Persons 
Church World Service 


HE DISLACED Persons Act of 1948, 

(Public Law 774) which was sign- 

ed by the President on June 25, 
1948, authorizes the admission into the 
United States of 205,000 displaced per- 
sons and orphans during a two year 
period beginning July 1948. This new 
law annuls the President’s Directive of 
December 22, 1945, which allowed the 
displaced persons to immigrate to the 
United States under corporate affi- 
davits sponsored by voluntary agen- 
cies and has altered the requirements 
under which a displaced person be- 
comes eligible to enter the United 
States. The bill specifies that thirty 
per cent of those admitted shall be 
farmers, the remainder mechanics, 
physicians, dentists, construction and 
factory workers and that forty per 
cent, at least, must come from areas 
annexed by a foreign power, such as 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia and East 
Poland. It also specifies that both jobs 
and housing will be assured them. 

The President has appointed a Com- 
mission of three men whose responsi- 
bility it will be to implement the new 
legislation and to set down precisely, 
the conditions and regulations required 
by Government and to supervise the 
entire program. Mr. Ugo Carusi, for- 
mer Commissioner of Immigration, who 
has been working on special assignment 
with the State Department on the dis- 
placed persons problem, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Commission. 
This Commission will define the role 
of the voluntary agencies in the total 
planning for resettlement of the 
displaced persons in the United States 
as the voluntary agencies are expected 
to play a major part in the actual ar- 
rangements of moving the immigrants 
into various areas and communities 
throughout the United States. 

Church World Service, the interde- 
nominational organization for relief 
and rehabilitation, through its Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons with a 
staff of experts in immigration, voca- 
tional service, and resettlement, both 
overseas and in the United States, is 
organized to help the displaced’ per- 
sons who are members of the Protes- 
tant or Eastern Orthodox Church and 
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other individuals not cared for by the 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, or child wel- 
fare agencies. Under its corporate af- 
fidavit program it has brought to this 
country 1,842 displaced persons and 
has been responsible for their resettle- 
ment in 176 communities in the United 
States, covering a total of 36 states. It 
is prepared to cooperate with and to 
assist the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion in carrying out its program of re- 
settlement under the new law. 

It has already mobilized the re- 
sources of the interdenominational 
councils of churches in 633 cities and 
counties to help in the resettlement of 
the displaced persons and to assist 
them to become self-supporting. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Home Missions 
Council of North America, the United 
Council of Church Women, and the 
Home Mission Boards of the various 
denominations are giving active co- 
operation in the program. 


Believing that the most helpful and 
effective service to the displaced per- 
sons will be given if the total com- 
munity resources are made available 
and based on its experience of the past 
under the corporate affidavit program, 
Church World Service Committee on 
Displaced Persons is seeking the co- 
operation and aid of other community 
agencies such as the Family Welfare 
Agencies, the Travelers Aid, the 
YMCA’s, the YWCA’s, the Interna- 
tional Institutes, the Nationality Or- 
ganizations, and Community Chests 
and Councils. 

Until the actual operational proce- 
dure is worked out, however, plans for 
the new program must be somewhat in- 
definite. In general it is anticipated that 
various branches of Government will 
assume greater responsibility for the 
program under this legislation than 
heretofore, but just which of the vari- 
ous governmental units will have final 
responsibility is not known. It is al- 
ready known that provision for trans- 
portation of displaced persons from 
the camps overseas to the United States 
will be the responsibility of the Army 
and IRO. Efforts are being made to 
discover possible public sources of 
funds for inland transportation, from 
the port of entry to the local destina- 
tion, but it is generally believed that 
such funds will have to come from 


private sources. Final word on how this 
coordination shall be effected will be 
given by the newly appointed Com- 
mission set up by law to carry it out. 

In all probability the voluntary 
agencies and community groups will be 
drawn in to work on the local reset- 
tlement process as they are interested 
and are competent to act. The specific 
conditions of the law around which it 
is suggested that interested groups con- 
centrate their efforts are those which 
require that individuals, to be eligible, 
must have definite jobs and housing 
that is safe and sanitary. There must 
be assurance that in providing jobs 
and housing American citizens will not 
be displaced. In addition, there must 
be assurance that the individual and his 
family would not be liable to become 
a public charge. It is not clear at this 
time which agencies will be responsible 
for certifying the adequacy of the 
housing and job, nor is it certain in 
what form the offers will have to be 
made if they are to be considered. De- 
spite this lack of knowledge of the 
exact operational details, Church 
World Service suggests that church 
groups offering their services at this 
time should survey available job and 
housing opportunities for displaced per- 
sons in their communities and be pre- 
pared to provide information about 
these offers through the appropriate 
channels when they are developed. It 
is suggested that support of the pro- 
gram by the various denominations and 
the nationality groups in the com- 
munity should be encouraged and that: 
a receptive and hospitable attitude 
should be developed in the community 
toward the displaced person. 


It would be well if the individual 
church group would consider methods 
of meeting inland transportation as 
well as resettlement expenses when it 
considers the service it can offer to 
the Displaced Persons program. It 
would also be important to keep in 
close touch with Governors’ Commis- 
sions for Displaced Persons in order to 
contribute to the development of the 
States’ plan for these new arrivals, 
wherever they are in operation. 

Church World Service and represen- 
tatives of the other religious faiths, 
have already indicated to the Federal 
Commission that, on the basis of their 
combined experience, they are prepared 
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to be of assistance in the total program. 
The Church World Service Commit- 
tee on Displaced Persons has been con- 
ducting a preliminary nation-wide sur- 
vey, to determine the number of homes 
and jobs which might be available for 
displaced persons coming to this coun- 
try under the new Act. Approximately 
10,000 questionnaires have been widely 
distributed by Church World Service 
Committee on Displaced Persons, with 
requests that local denominational lead- 
ers distribute these to the members of 
their churches. This information which 
is currently being compiled by Church 
World Service, will be given to the 
proper Government agency when re- 
quested. Just as soon as definite in- 
structions for operations are given to 
the Volunteer Agencies by the Com- 
mission, Church World Service will 
send this information with instructions 
to all of its cooperating bodies. 

Questionnaires and further detailed 
information including copies of Pub- 
lic Law 774, may be obtained by 
writing to: Church World Service, 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 214 
East 21st Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Radio Programs—September 


Sunpays—Rev. Samuel Shoemaker, “Radio 
Chapel”—WOR_ only—9:30-10:00 a. m.; 
Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, “Highlights of the 
Bible”—NBC—10:00-10:30 a.m.; Dr. Rob- 
ert. D. Hershey, “Sunday Vespers”—ABC 
—1:30-2:00 p.m. 


Monpayvs—Dr. Ernest R. Palen, “Gems for 
Thought” —ABC—8:45-8:50 am—WJZ 
local—8:55-9:00 a.m—ABC—11:30-11:35 
p.m.; Rev. Clark W. Hunt, “Faith in our 
Time”—Mutual—10:15-10:30 a.m. 


Turspays—Dr. Leslie Moss, “Gems for 
Thought”—ABC—8:45-8:50 a.m—WJZ 
local—8:55-9:00 a.m—ABC—11:30-11:35 
p.m.; Dr. John Oliver Nelson, “Faith in 
Our Time,”—Mutual—10:15-10:30 a.m. 


Wepnespays—Dr. J. Edward Dirks, “Gems 
for Thought,”—ABC—8:45-8:50 am.— 
WJZ local—8:55-9:00 am—ABC—11:30- 
11:35 p.m.; Rev. Warren C. Johnson, 
“Faith in Our Time,”—Mutual—10:15- 
10:30 a.m. | 


Tuurspays—Dr. Russell Frank Auman 
“Gems for Thought,”—ABC—8:45-8:50 
a.m.—WJZ local—8:55-9:00 a.m—ABC— 
11:30-11:35 p.m. 


Fripays—Dr. Francis C. Stifler, “Gems for 
Thought,”—ABC—8:45-8:50 am—WJZ 
local—8:55-9:00 a.m—ABC—11:30-11:35 
p.m. 


SaTuRDAYs—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, “The 
Art of Living’—NBC—6:15-6:30 p.m. 


Every Day—“Minute of Prayer” WOR only 
—6:00 a.m. 


(All times given are Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time) 
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Council President In 
Appeal to Congress 


Members of Congress and church 
people generally were urged not to 
allow considerations of party strategy 
and political expediency to “color un- 
duly” their judgment in determining 
national policy, in an appeal made 
July 23 by Charles P. Taft as presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The need for “study and prompt 
action” on such socially-important is- 
sues as spiralling living costs, hous- 
ing, civil rights, and fair employment 
practices was emphasized in the ap- 
peal which was sent to the heads of 
25 Protestant denominations and to 
other church leaders. 

Mr. Taft’s statement follows: 

“Rivalries among political parties 
are usually a wholesome feature of our 
democratic form of government. How- 
ever, they occasionally confuse basic 
ethical and social issues, especially 
in the midst of election campaigns. 
In the coming special session of Con- 
gress considerations of party strategy 
and political expediency are likely to 
color unduly judgments on highly im- 
portant questions of national policy. 

It is expected that our legislators 
will be asked to deal with such mat- 
ters as civil rights, housing, minimum 
wages, the spiralling of living costs, 
fair employment practices, mob vio- 
lence and federal aid to education. All 
such problems have a bearing on the 
moral, physical and social welfare of 
human beings, on the soundness of 
our national life and on America’s po- 
sition and influence in the world. 
Therefore our church people have a 
deep concern with them as Christians 
and as citizens. 

The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has 
taken action on many of these issues. 
It has commended the report of “The 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights” 
to our people “as a document worthy 
of study” and “as a notable contribu- 
tion to our progress toward a working 
democracy,” while noting that there 
may be honest differences of opinion 
upon several of the recommendations 
concerning specific procedures. In the 
interest of human welfare and justice 
the Council has called for action on 
housing, the minimum wage, inflation, 
non-discrimination in employment and 
aid to public education. 

While the Council seldom takes a 
position with regard to technical de- 
tails of legislation and certainly does 
not consider lobbying as one of its prin- 


cipal activities, I consider it my duty 
as President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America to 
urge our church members and the mem- 


‘bers of Congress to study and act 


promptly upon these basic issues of 
social policy on the basis of human 
welfare and the moral health of the na- 
tion and hope that they will not be 


exploited for partisan purposes. The | 


times are too grave to permit us_ to 


treat any of these issues narrowly.” 


KAGAWA SETTLEMENT IS 
TO BE REBUILT IN KOBE 


During the war the three great set- 
tlement houses built and developed by 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa in Kobe, Tokyo, 
and Osaka, were completely destroyed 
by bombs. Dr. Kagawa has asked that 
the Kobe settlement be rebuilt. In rec- 
ognition of his 60th birthday, in July of 
this year, and of the 40th anniversary, 
in December, of the beginning of his 
first settlement work in the Kobe slums, 
friends of Kagawa in this country plan 
to raise $60,000 to rebuild the sefttle- 
ment. 

On Christmas Eve, 1908, Kagawa 
began his ministry in a 6 x 6 foot shack. 
By the time the last war began, he had 
become an international figure—with 
nineteen churches, four city settle- 
ments, seventeen kindergartens and 
schools and many other social and re- 
ligious institutions as the result of his 
labor. 

Near the original shack were other 
buildings which housed his social, 
medical and religious activities. This 
settlement was named Shinkawa. It is 
the aim of the sponsoring committee 
for the anniversary fund to raise 
enough money to rebuild and furnish 
this settlement at Kobe. 


The estimated cost of the building is. 


$50,000 and the necessary equipment, 
$10,000. The combined cost, $60,000, 


would mean $1,000 for each year of | 


Kagawa’s life of devoted service. The 


settlement would house a church, a 


nursery, club rooms, medical clinic, co- — 


operative store, and credit union of- 
fices. 

The amount needed can easily be 
raised in America. Groups or churches 
may wish to provide a room, the equip- 
ment for the nursery, fifty or twenty 
benches. Others may supply a black- 
board, a table, a window. 


Contributions for the rebuilding of 


the settlement may be sent to the Toy- 


ohiko Kagawa Sixtieth Birthday, For-— 


tieth Anniversary Fund, S. Parkes Cad- 


man Memorial Center, Cadman Plaza, 
$ 


Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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To Emphasize 
Protestant 
Heritage 


N EARLY FIFTY cities have announced 
plans for pestens at Protestant 
Witness to be held — 
ym or near Refor- | 
nation Day, Octo- 
yer 31. The mis- 
ions will unite Pro- 
estants in commu- 
lities all over the 
ountry in simulta- 
1eous meetings. 
For many years 
ome local churches 
nave observed Ref- Edwin T. Dahlberg 
yrmation Sunday with appropriate 
services. Several denominations have 
1eld special observances. However, it 
Ss only recently that the Protestant 
churches in the same community have 
oined in observing the day. In many 
sities these united meetings have been 
1eld under the sponsorship of the 
souncils of churches or the local minis- 
erial association. Some of these meet- 
ngs have filled the largest auditoriums 
of the community. 


_ Because Reformation Day falls on a 
Sunday this year, that day was desig- 
1ated by the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council as the date for the 
country-wide missions. At its January 
neeting, the Executive Committee 
ecommended that “Reformation Day, 
October 31, 1948, be made the oc- 
rasion for an emphasis upon our heri- 
age in the Reformation and that as 
many key commu- 
nities as possible 
bear a united wit- 
ness to the positive 
principles of the 
Reformation and 
their significance 
for our life today.” 
Outstanding 
church leaders from 
many _  denomina- 


Ralph Sockman 


site is an incomplete schedule of mis- 
sions. The following cities are planning 
a Reformation Day service, but at 
BULLETIN press time, the names of 
the speakers had not yet been received: 
(South) Chicago, Ill.; Bronx, New 
York; Erie, Pa., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Oak Park, III; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Peoria, IIL; 
Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; To- 
ledo, Ohio; Wilmington, Del.; Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Essex County, New Jersey, has set 
up a program whereby 100 ministers 
will exchange pulpits on October 31. 

It is hoped that every Protestant 
minister in America will preach an ap- 
propriate morning sermon on Reforma- 
tion Day, October 31. Many church 
members are unable to tell why they 
are Protestants or what the cardinal 
principles are for which Protestantism 
stands. 


Helpful literature 
may be ordered 
from the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism 
for use in connec- 
tion with the ob- 
servance of Refor- 
mation Day. Also, 
the Commission on 
Worship of the Fed- 

= “2 eral Council has 
E. DeWitt Jones yenared an order of 
worship for use in the united Missions 
of Protestant Witness. 

The Missions are not to be anti-Ro- 
man Catholic, but, on the contrary they 
are to be pro- Protestant. The declara- 
tions of the day are to be affirmative 
and not negative. A new appreciation of 
our Protestant heritage can result from 
the many special services in local 
churches and united services held by 
Protestant churches of a community. 


CILy SPEAKER DATE 
Albany, N. Y. F. Eppling Reinartz October 26 
Atlanta, Ga. Gov. Luther Youngdahl November 21 
Augusta, Ga. Paul Scherer October 31 
Birmingham, Pa. Paul Scherer November 7 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Edwin T. Dahlberg October 31 
Buffalo, N. Y. Franklin Clark Fry October 24 
Cambridge, Mass. Ralph Sockman October 31 
Carlisle, Pa. Franklin Clark Fry October 31 

(Lutheran Rally) 

Chambersburg, Pa. F. Eppling Reinartz October 31 
Charleston, S. C. A. R. Wentz October 31 
Chicago, Ill. Calvin Wingert October 31 
H. W. Dinkmeyer October 31 
Harold Case October 31 
Cleveland, Ohio Charles Clayton Morrison October 24 
Washington, D. C. John A. MacKay October 31 
Dayton, Ohio R. Worth Frank Grant October 31 
Detroit, Mich. Paul Scherer November 7 
Indianapolis, Ind. Charles Clayton Morrison October 31 
Johnstown, Pa. Charles Clayton Morrison November 2 
Kansas City, Mo. G. Bromley Oxnam October 31 
Lancaster, Pa. Henry Smith Leiper October 31 
Latrobe, Pa. Hugh T. Kerr October 31 
Louisville, Ky. Ivan Lee Holt October 31 
Muncie, Ind. E. Stanley Jones October 31 
New York City Douglas Horton October 31 
Pittsburgh, Pa. James W. Clarke October 31 
Portland, Ore. Lawrence Stavig October 31 


Racine, Wisc. 
(Lutheran Rally) 


Franklin Clark Fry 


November 7 


: tions will speak in Roanoke, Va. Paul B. Kern October 31 
onnection with the missions. Some St. Louis, Mo. Louis H. Evans November 7 
yommunities are planning laymen’s San Diego, Calif. G. Bromley Oxnam October 24 

ncheons, youth meetings and other Scranton, Pa. Paul Scherer October 24 
pbservances, in addition to the mass Tifflin, Ohio Charles Clayton Morrison October 17 

heetings. : Topeka, Kan. Edgar DeWitt Jones October 31 

The Department of Evangelism of Trenton, N. J. A. R. Wentz November 7 
he Federal Council was asked to pro- Urbana, Ohio Robert B. Whyte October 31 
note the missions, and during the past Washington, Pa. Henry Smith Leiper October 24 
prnihspasjpeen scheduling meetings | white Plains, Nv ¥: Edwin T. Dahlberg October 31 
many cities, securing speakers and Wilkes Barre, Pa. Paul Scherer October 24 
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PREPARING FOR 
OBSERVANCE OF 
WORLD COMMUNION 


One of the objectives to be achieved 
on World Communion Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3, is to secure, if at all possible, the 
presence of every member of the local 
congregation at its own Lord’s Table. 
An effective method of securing an 
“every member attendance” is to send 
a group of workers two by two into 
every church home and to every mem- 
ber, on Sunday afternoon, September 
26, extending a personal invitation to 
every resident member to attend the 
World Communion service in his own 
church. 

If this plan is followed carefully by 
any local congregation, an Easter at- 
tendance is possible. Those who are not 
able to attend because of age or illness 
should have the Holy Communion 
brought to them. Every thoughtful 


minister and church will want to ar- 
range for this, so that no Christian is 
left out of this day’s world fellowship 
experience. 

World Communion literature is 
available for the minister’s use in prep- 
aration for this significant day in the 
calendar of the churches. Samples will 
be sent upon request without charge. 
Send your request to the Department 
of Evangelism, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Note the World Communion litera- 
ture advertisement printed on this 
page of the BuLLeTIN. Fill out, tear 
out and mail as early as possible. 
Orders are receiving prompt attention 
by the Department of Evangelism. 

The minds and hearts of the mem- 
bership of the parish may be further 
prepared through prayer, appropriate 
sermons and suitable literature. If a 
large attendance is expected, then prep- 
arations should be made accordingly. 
Nothing should be left undone to make 


WORLD WIDE COMMUNION LITERATURE 


AVAILABLE 


Attractive literature has been prepared for use by the churches. 


NOW 
Much of the 


success of World Wide Communion, Sunday, October 3, depends on the literature 


used. It is suggested that each church order an adequate amount. 


Fill out the 


order blank below—sign it—tear off—enclose in an envelope with a check and 


mail. Do it today. 

(All of this literature is printed in attractive royal blue ink.) 
Sewn Attractive Communion Poster (20x28! inches)........... 10c¢ each Dstt vee ti ove 
ait World Wide Communion Letterhead (82x11 inches)...... 40c per 100 $.......... 
eitivelets World Wide Communion Envelope for same (No. 9)....... 40c per 100 $.......... 
sisters World Wide Communion Calendar (Bulletin) Form........ 40c per 100 $.......... 
he tereia re Invitation (4-page folder with world time chart).......... 40c per 100 $.......... 


calehret Meditation “One In Him”............ 


jreitsetaprete isis Ss.5%s acs A0c per 100 $.......... 


staereehe Guide for the Minister and Visitors (explaining the plan 


for every-member visitation) 


Ce ee 


8c each Dorrie Helene. 64 


ode ae World Wide Communion Covenant Card (for eight weeks’ 


church attendance program) 


eee eee 


Diehe aes My Visitation Agreement Card (for enlistment of visitors).. 35c per 100 $.......... 


Siatriate.s Attendance Registration Card 


Ristetekers My Record in the Church Attendance Crusade Card...... 35c per 100 $.......... 


Bie tec Church Attendance Assignment Envelope 
State tai Church Attendance Record Sheet.... 


ston Garo Ten Reasons on Why Worship Regularly (Card 842x3% in 


two colors) 


Co i eC eC cc rd 


etanehehe's The Church Invites You (Card in two colors approx. 


812x3%) 


CC Ce Ce tc 


Bahar’ Church Attendance Postcard—seven different colored 


cards—to be addressed and mailed 


Enclosed find $................ for which please send literature to: 


Name 


ee i ey 


See eee eer ec eer esre reese resees 


Ce ee i ee ey 


eee eee eee ese ere reser eeesenee 


i ee oc 


CC eC CC ce cer) 


eee eres reser eee seer sree seers eset eeresreses 


See eer e es esesee esses esse seeeseseseeessereesas 


, Send orders to: 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EVANGELISM, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Make check or money order payable to Harper Sibley, Treasurer. 


ee SS EE eee ee ee eee 
a —————— ee 
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the Communion Service reverent, im- 
pressive and meaningful. 


What happened at Amsterdam in 
the organization of the World Council 
of Churches will add to the vision and 
enrichment of World Communion Day. 
Our sense of oneness in Christ will 
take on new meanings and our fellow- 
ship in Christ and with all Christians 
everywhere will seem more real. The 
Holy Spirit is moving within the 
Church today and His leadership is 
toward a sense of unity and coopera- 
tion. Barriers which have been separat- 
ing Christians are going down. Walls 
which have divided Christians are 
crumbling in many places. There is a 
richer and a freer flow of fellowship 
since Amsterdam. 

More Christians in more nations will 
participate in the World Communion 
Sunday observance this year than at 
any time since its beginning nine years 
ago. It will be indeed a world fellow- 
ship of the followers of Christ about 
the Beh Communion Table. 


—JrssEe M. BADER 


“HYMNS OF FELLOWSHIP” 
SECOND PRINTING READY 


Copies of Hymns of Fellowship are 
now available, following a second print- 
ing. The hymn book, edited by Dr. 
Harold V. Milligan, Rev. Deane Ed- 
wards and Chaplain Wayne L. Hunter, 
is especially suitable for churches de- 
siring a modest sized hymnal for their 
services, chapels or organizations. I 
is also suitable for use in various type: 
of institutions, including hospitals 
schools, “homes,” and penal institu- 
tions. 


The hymn book originated in the re= 
quest of certain chaplains in institue 
tions who needed a volume interdenom- 
inational in character and which woul 
provide a sufficient selection of hymn 
well known throughout the chur 
They desired also to have within th 
compass of one book not only hymn 
but orders of service, prayers, respon 
sive readings, sentences and other ; ma 
terial for use in worship services. 


The book includes 180 hymns an 
40 pages of worship material. It | 
attractively bound in stiff cloth cover 
and sells in quantity at 75 cents ea 
plus transportation. Returnable sa 
ple copies will be sent on request. 
ders and communications should be 
dressed to the Commission on Worshif 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
New York. 
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Wider Activity Planned By 
Economic Life Department 


HE NEED for increased understand- 
ing and cooperation between the 
churches and the various groups in 
economic life is growingly felt by 
church people everywhere. This calls 
for expanded program _ resources. 
Aware of this need, the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of the Church and 
Economic Life has drawn up plans for 
1948-9 that stand for a marked in- 
crease in its activities over the years. 
The department has steadily added 
to the program of the former Industrial 
Relations Division, which the newly 
formed department took over in 
March, 1947. Continuing the Labor 
Sunday observances in numerous com- 
nunities and the availability of litera- 
ure from its office, new features have 
ncluded the 1947-8 series of “Little 
Pittsburgh” meetings and _participa- 
ion in institutes on industrial rela- 
ions. Department plans for 1948-9 
idd a number of new projects to this 
ist. 

Perhaps the most unusual of these 
s the series of seminars for denomina- 
jonal executives and leaders in con- 
1ection with the annual meetings of 
najor economic organizations. Five of 
hese are to be held in the fall and 
arly winter, with other organizations 
o be visited in the next and other 
years. The current list of seminars 
s as follows: 

The Cooperative League of the USA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 9-10; The 
\merican Federation of Labor, Cincin- 
lati, Ohio, Nov. 22-23; The Congress 
ff Industrial Organizations, Portland, 
Jregon, Nov. 22-23; The American 
‘arm Bureau Federation, Atlantic 
city, N. J., Dec. 12-13; the Commit- 
ee for Economic Development, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., date to be announced. 

The seminar members will be ap- 
ointed by the denominations and the 
ocal councils of churches. The purpose 
f the seminars is to provide first hand 
servation of and acquaintance with 
he organizations and their leaders in 
ction. Each seminar program in gen- 
ral will include three elements: First, 
ttendance as observers and visitors at 
he sessions of the organization’s meet- 
ngs. Second, conferences with some of 
he leaders to discuss such matters as 
he objectives and methods of each or- 
anization, the contribution to peace 
nd economic well-being of the move- 
ent or broad economic activity of 
rhich the organization is a part, and 
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ways by which the churches and each 
organization may cooperate in mutual 
understanding and service on the com- 
munity level. Third, at the final session 
a consideration of the program of the 
local churches in the light of this ex- 
perience. Over and beyond the leader- 
ship training values of these seminars, 
the attendance of such groups, it is 
hoped, will indicate to the organizations 
the active interest of church leaders in 
economic life. 

Another new feature in the Depart- 
ment’s program is an annual church- 
wide emphasis on economic life. The 
week beginning with the third Sunday 
in each January has been designated by 
the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council. In 1949 this Sunday will 
be January 16. The purpose of the 
emphasis will be to enlist church people 
to study and act upon their responsi- 
bilities as Christians toward the press- 
ing issues in economic life in which 
they are involved. Program sugges- 
tions and aids will be available from 
the Department. 

The Department plans to introduce 
in the coming year a small periodical 
which will channel to church leaders 
with program responsibilities informa- 
tion and suggestions bearing upon the 
church and economic relations. Its con- 
tents will center on methods, materials, 
and resources for programs in councils 
of churches and local churches. It is 
planned to issue it quarterly. 

The 1948-9 series of “Little Pitts- 
burghs” is a further element in the 
Department’s program. Since the na- 
tional conference at Pittsburgh in Feb- 
ruary, 1947, seven of these have been 
sponsored by state and city councils 
of churches. At these from 50 to 150 
delegates from the denominations have 
spent two to three days together. The 
laymen in these meetings have been in 
the large majority, with community 
leaders from labor and business es- 
pecially evident. Vital and at times 
highly controversial issues in economic 
life have been discussed, with a view 
to promoting an understanding of the 
Christian principles that underlie these 
issues and planning what the churches 
locally can undertake in this field. 

In at least one community the 
council of churches has scheduled its 
second “Little Pittsburgh.” During 
the fall and winter, conferences will 
be held for the first time in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 


and San Francisco, The Department 
is cooperating with other councils of 
churches in scheduling as many more 
conferences. 

“Christian Vocations” is also found 
in the 1948-9 program of the Depart- 
ment. The basic assumption is that lay- 
men who are deeply concerned to be 
Christian in their occupations are es- 
pecially qualified to suggest what the 
denominations and councils of churches 
can do to aid them. How can they find 
help from churches in their relations 
as Christians to the concrete decisions 
which they have to make daily in their 
occupation, as business executives or 
labor union officials, as farm owners or 
building contractors, as economists or 
lawyers, as professional women or 
students, to mention but a few? At 
this time the Department proposes to 
draw upon these resources along two 
lines. First, laymen who are leaders 
both in their churches and in their 
occupations will meet to discuss their 
needs and how the churches may meet 
them. Secondly, in cooperation with 
councils of churches “pilot groups” 
in a number of communities will be 
formed to study this subject in terms 
of local community and church situa- 
tions. 


CHURCH LIAISON OFFICER 
RETURNS FROM GERMANY 


Dr. Julius Bodensieck, who has been 
Protestant liaison officer between the 
German churches and General Lucius 
Clay, head of the Military Government 
in the American Zone of Occupation, 
returned to the United States at the end 
of August. He has completed the two 
years of service for which he was nom- 
inated by the Federal Council of 
Churches in 1946. Dr. Bodensieck, who 
resigned as president of the Wartburg 
Theological Seminary (Lutheran) to 
accept the post in Germany, now re- 
turns to the faculty of the Seminary. 

Dr. Bodensieck has devoted his ef- 
forts to helping German church leaders, 
chiefly in personal consultation, in their 
difficult problems in post-war recon- 
struction. Commenting on the present 
situation, he said, as he left Germany 
on August 3, that “under the ruins and 
the rubble there still flow religious 
streams arousing faith and strength in 
millions of people perhaps even in 
those who are no longer consciously 
aware of Christian standards.” 

Since the World Council of Churches 
has lately initiated a plan for maintain- 
ing a representative in Germany on a 
tri-zonal basis (American, French, and 
British), no successor to Dr. Boden- 
sieck will Be appointed. 
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A City Council Moves Ahead 


F ROM THE Queens Federation of 

Churches in New York City come 
reports of constant activity and ex- 
panding program. The Queens Federa- 
tion has made itself known in the New 
York area by its enthusiastic and un- 
usual activities. The two stories follow- 
ing received from the Rev. William C. 
Bennett, executive secretary of the 
Federation, testify to the effectiveness 
of this local council’s work in the area 
it serves. 


Laymen’s Retreats 


In a great metropolitan center such 
as New York City there is little oppor- 
tunity for the type of fellowship that 
many desire. Relationships are casual 
and what chance there is for associa- 
tion is predominantly secular. The Re- 
treat Movement sponsored by the 
Queens Federation of Churches is an 
answer to a desperate need. Christian 
laymen have the opportunity of spend- 
ing a weekend with those of similar 
interests, enjoying a real fellowship and 
at the same time gaining a deeper in- 
sight into the meaning of their religion. 
More can be accomplished in an in- 
tensive program from Friday through 
Sunday than can be with weekly church 
attendance over a long period of time. 

Actually it took a while for the Re- 
treat Movement to catch on. The Fed- 
eration arranged the first retreat in 
June of 1945. An active campaign was 
put on to secure registrations but only 
38 signed up. In 1946 a second week- 
end was planned and 42 attended. This 
response did not seem to warrant the 
time and effort put into this program 
but it was decided to try once more. 
Then came the deluge. Drew Seminary, 
a girls’ school at Carmel, New York, 
had graciously opened its building for 
the retreat and President Philip S. Wat- 
ters said they could accommodate about 
one hundred men. One month before 
the retreat, Dr. Watters was squeez- 
ing in extra beds and a capacity 
crowd of 105 men attended that re- 
treat. This year, again filling the Sem- 
inary, 110 men went and a waiting list 
was left behind. To care for those who 
could not be accommodated in June a 
second retreat will be held this fall. One 
of the interesting things about this 
year’s retreat was that the average age 
of those who attended was lower than 
in previous years. Many young men 
were present. 

The program is serious business. The 
Federation president opened the Re- 
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treat Friday evening with a worship 
service. Dr. Theodore C. Speers, minis- 
ter of Central Presbyterian Church, 
New York, then spoke on the place of 
laymen in the historic church. 

Discussion groups on “Applied 
Christianity” and “Personal Religious 
Experience” were held following the 
morning meditation on Saturday. Part 
of the afternoon was given to recrea- 
tion, the rest to round table groups. 
The evening speaker was J. C. Penney, 
an outstanding Christian layman and 
the founder and honorary chairman of 
the board of the J.C. Penney Company. 
The Sunday morning quiet hour for 
personal meditation and prayer was 
followed by a service of dedication. 

This is a growing movement. The 
newspapers of Queens have recognized 
it and every retreat draws headlines. 
Unsolicited commendation from the 
clergy is one of the most heartening ex- 
periences. Their testimony is that the 
men who attend these retreats bring a 
new vision back with them. One minis- 
ter, speaking before his denominational 
group, told how the men who had gone 
from his church came back and brought 
a life into the organization that had not 
been there before. 

This year there will be two week- 
ends. More are planned for next year, 
and there is serious talk of a similar 
retreat for women. The committee is 
dreaming of the future when the Feder- 
ation will secure a Retreat House and 
the retreats will be conducted frequent- 


ly. 
Community Caravan 


What does a Church Federation do? 
This question has been asked so often 
by laymen that the members of the 
Board of Directors of the Queens Fed- 
eration of Churches in New York City 
decided to take the Federation program 
to every section of Queens County in 
a dramatic way so that people could 
learn first hand what was being ac- 
complished by the cooperative enter- 
prise. 

The Caravan idea was adopted to 
make one night stops with representa- 
tives of the various programs on hand 
to describe what their committees were 
doing, to answer questions and to dis- 
play exhibits of their activities. At 
each place visited by the Caravan, the 
president of the Federation or one of 
the vice presidents serves as toast- 
master, gives a brief statement of the 
purpose of the Federation and then in- 


troduces his teammates, who deal with 
specific aspects of the work. Five activi- 
ties are featured at each stop. The 
Christian education program with its 
schools of religion, released time and 
vacation centers is one of these. The 
chairman, director or one of the mem- 
bers of the department outlines what is 
being done and gives those present the 
opportunity of enrolling right then and 
there in one of the Schools of Religion. 

Other committee chairmen or mem- 
bers present the programs of their com- 
mittees—the welfare program, the re- 
lation of the churches to the communi- 
ty, Boy Scout movement, the activities 
of the laymen’s group and their annual 
retreat, the evangelism program. 

As the Caravan converges upon a 
community, specially. prepared posters 
are taken to be hung where all may see. 
These posters in terse phrases state 
the activities through which the Fed- 
eration serves the churches, community 
and individuals. Mounted photographs, 
taken by the staff photographer who 
covers all Federation events, are dis- 
played, presenting scenes at the re- 
treat, the schools, the annual dinner, 
the religious services for Protestant 
Scouts, etc. The photographs also show 
the court worker handling a case and 
an actual survey being made. Each one 
who attends the Caravan stop receives 
a folder which is a small edition of the 
large poster. The face’ of the folder 
gives the program for the evening and 
in the folder is a copy of the latest is- 
sue of the Federation Bulletin, a note- 
book, a registration card for the Schools 
of Religion, a registration form for the 
next Laymen’s Retreat and a card list- 
ing the various activities with a space 
for a person to give his name and ad- 
dress and a chance to check the spe- 
cific part of the program in which a 
is interested. 

When this Caravan idea was inaug- 
urated it was necessary to ask churches 
to open their doors and take it in. 
After the first two stops the invitations 
from other areas have been pouring in 
so fast that all requests cannot be met 
within the year. The first stop was just 
an evening meeting and of twenty 
churches invited only ten sent repre- 
sentatives. At the second stop a dinne : 
was arranged and here eleven church 
out of sixteen sent delegates. It was de- 
cided that all future stops should be 
planned in connection with a dinner 
meeting. % 

The press has caught on. In this 
great metropolitan section headlines 
are given to each Caravan stop and the 
people of Queens are learning about 
the Queens Federation of Churches. 
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NEW RACE RELATIONS 
CO-HEAD APPOINTED 


Dr. Thomas C. Allen of Richmond, 
Virginia, for many years prominent in 
interracial work in the South, has 
been appointed co-secretary of the 
Department of Race Relations of the 
Federal Council. 


He will be associated with Rev. 
Dr. J. Oscar Lee, executive secretary 
of the department. As co-secretary, 
Dr. Allen will direct the work of the 
department with local church coun- 
cils. One of his major responsibilities 
will be the promotion of interracial 
clinics in critical areas of racial ten- 
sion throughout the country. The 
clinics, which have been held in 24 
cities during the past three years, 
have aided local church and civic 
groups in building programs of inter- 
racial understanding in the commu- 
nity. 

In 1943, Dr. Allen became the first 
full-time director of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation in Virginia. 
When the Virginia Council of Churches 
was formed in 1945 and the Commis- 
sion became the Council’s Depart- 
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ment of Interracial Cooperation, Dr. 
Allen remained its director. Under 
his leadership many new interracial 
committees were set up in local Vir- 
ginia communities and state-wide in- 
terracial institutes were held with 
church and veterans groups. 

During his administration the 
Council became interracial in all of 
its aspects. It published interracial 
education literature, and also set up 
study groups on the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
As a result, a Richmond Committee 
for Civil Rights was formed and legis- 
lation to change segregation laws in 
the areas of public transportation and 
public assembly was introduced in 
the State General Assembly. 

Dr. Allen was educated at Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, and 
at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky. He 
taught at Simmons University, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and at Cuachita Col- 
lege in Arkadelphia, Ark., and later 
held pastorates in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. Since 1946 he has served the 
Department of Race Relations on a 
part-time basis. 

In 1947 Dr. Allen was honored by 
the Baltimore Afro-American, out- 
standing Negro newspaper, for lead- 
ership in the area of race relations. 


CRUSADE TO URGE 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


The Department of Evangelism of 
the Federal Council is sponsoring a 
Crusade to call the people to regular 
and faithful attendance at the altars 


of God, Very fittingly, this program 
begins with World Wide Commun- 
ion October 3, continuing through No- 
vember 21. Here at the Table of our 
Lord his followers are asked to renew 
their allegiance to Him and as a token 
of the reality of this dedication to 
pledge their attendance at worship for 
the seven Sundays following. 

The Department has created litera- 
ture to stimulate this program. Cards 
are available for the membership to 
pledge their participation in the Cam- 
paign, and also to keep their own per- 
sonal record of achievement. Messages 
on worship with the titles “Ten Rea- 
sons on Why Worship Regularly” and 
“The Church Invites You” will prove 
helpful if placed in the hands of the 
membership. A series of 7 attractive 
postcards to follow up on absentees 
have been provided. United advertising 
through radio and press is recommend- 
ed to the ministerial associations and 
the councils of churches. Material for 
spot announcements on the radio, as 
well ‘as posters and newspaper adver- 
tising, is available for all inquirers at 
the Department offices. Brief state- 
ments by leaders in our national and 
state governments and the field of edu- 
cation have been compiled and made 
available to the religious press and 
leaders of councils of churches. 

Councils of churches have found it 
helpful in the past to set goals for in- 
creased attendance and to list the at- 
tendance of the various churches each 
Sunday with a comparative record of 
the corresponding Sunday of the pre- 
vious year. 

H. H. McConneEty 


“The Hindu, Gandhi, has taught me more of the 
Spirit of Christ than perhaps any other man. 


MAMATNA GANDHI 


by E. STANLEY JONES 
AN INTERPRETATION 


99 Wl 8 


—E. Srantey JoNeEs ° 


© Out of 40 years of close association 
with the religious and political strug- 
gle in India, and out of intimate 
knowledge , of Gandhi, Dr. 
presents a resumé of India as she 
is today, as a result of Gandhi’s life 
and death, and a forecast of her fu- 
ture. It is a staggering challenge to 
Christianity—a dare to Christians to 
be Christian. 


At All Bookstores... 
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“¢Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled.’’—Luke 
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CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


Let the compelling music of this 
perfect carillon extend the church’s 
message of welcome, faith and hope 


throughout your community. 


CARILLONIC BELLS have a 
glowing richness of tone, a matchless 
accuracy and clarity, that make a 
the choice of those who select a 
carillon by the proper gauge—its 
audible beauty. 


CARILLONIC BELLS can be in- 
stalled in your church without struc- 
tural changes ... they may be played 
as a solo instrument or with the 
organ. Let us tell you about all 
their advantages, and their surpris- 
ingly moderate cost. Address Dept. 


FC-87. 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Leading with more than 1500 installations 
of tower CARILLONIC BELLS 
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Family Life Conference 
To Be Held in Cincinnati 


FOLLOWS MAY WHITE HOUSE MEETING 


R ECOGNIZING that Christian training 
and character and also mental 
and social health depend upon homes 
more than any other factor, church rep- 
resentatives are planning a national 
conference on family life, to be held in 
Cincinnati, November 28-30, im- 
mediately preceding the Biennial Meet- 
ing of the Federal Council of Churches. 

The conference is being planned by 
the Intercouncil Committee on Chris- 
tian Family Life and its program com- 
mittee, representing the family life in- 
tterests of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the International Council of 
Religious Education, the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women and denomina- 
tional offices and city, county and state 
councils of churches constituent to 
these national agencies. 

Special attention will be given to 
the new recognition of the home as the 
most significant factor in the religious 
training and development of children. 
The conference will recognize that the 
home greatly needs the church and that 
the church has a unique responsibility 
for strengthening family life, not only 
because Christianity has shaped the 
ideals, customs and laws pertaining to 
marriage and family life in the Western 
world but also because the home is a 
loyal unit in the church, and, with the 
church, is an instrument appointed by 
God to carry on His work in the world. 
The church has a responsibility not 
only for upholding the sacredness of 
the home and setting standards for 
family relationships but also for seeing 
that young people are prepared by edu- 
cation and by growth in character and 
personality so that they can meet the 
responsibilities of marriage and fami- 
ly life. 


CNG, 


While the meeting will be on an in- 
vitation basis, it is not exclusive in 
spirit but concerned primarily with the 
bringing together of a working group 
of ministers, educators, executives, 
psychologists, writers, social workers, 
and home makers, who are doing sig- 
nificant work in building up Christian 
family life. Such persons will exchange 
insights and techniques and will also 
consider the further development of 
leadership for the family life move- 
ment. 

In a sense this conference is a fol- 
low-up of the National Conference on 
Family Life held in Washington, D. C., 
May 5-8, with the hospitality of the 
White House and under the sponsor- 
ship of one hundred twenty-five na- 
tional organizations. But in a deeper 
sense the conference is an expression of 
the closeness and mutual need of each 
other which exists between the home 
and the church. It expresses the per- 
ennial concern of the church with the 
family and its well-being. 

As a working body the conference 
will function in sections dealing with 
many aspects of family life such as 
the minister’s concern with families, 
counseling, both premarital and post- 
marital, church educational programs, 
both denominational and local, for the 
preparation of young people for mar- 
riage, parent education and the rela- 
tionships of parents with children of 
different ages, the family as a center 
of Christian growth and training, wor- 
ship in the family, the relationship of 
family and community life, coopera- 
tion of churches with other agencies 
and the relation of educational and 
spiritual factors to legal considerations 
in dealing with the growing menace of 
divorce. In addition to section meet- 
ings, there will also be several plenary 
sessions including large evening meet- 
ings which the conference will share 
with the public and which will be ad- 
dressed by persons of national pre- 
eminence. L. Foster Woop 


FOR A FREE LIST of more than 100 
pieces of literature provided by The 


Interdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture, send card to 


E. M. CONOVER 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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FALL CHURCH CANVASS 
PLANS ARE COMPLETE 


“Say Yes To Your Faith” is the 
new general theme for this year’s 
nited Church Canvass program to 
2 be conducted in approximately 500 
merican communities during the fall 
emphasis period from November 14 
o December 5, according to a recent 
nnouncement by Rev. Earle B. Pleas- 
int, National Director. 
The main purpose of the program 
will be to bring dramatically and 
lorcefully to the attention of every 
community the importance of our re- 
igious institutions, to call each individ- 
lal to participate more actively in the 
vork of these institutions and to insure 
or the churches adequate financial 
upport for 1949 through regular giv- 
ng. 
To assist local communities in reach- 
ng these goals, striking new mate- 
ials have been prepared by the na- 
ional office, including a new 1948 
our-colored poster as the key piece. 
t will be accompanied this year for 
he first time by a “4 Piece Canvass 
et,” consisting of an appeal folder 
size 8% x 11), a Sunday worship 
alendar for use on Canvass Loyalty 
unday, a reminder card for encour- 
ging regular worship attendance and 
pecial United Canvass stationery de- 
igned for local church use in writing 
udgetary and other letters. All these 
ems are available in quantity lots 
t mass production costs. 


In addition to these basic aids, a 


new methods manual entitled “A Hand- 
book for Action” has been prepared 
to assist each local community in con- 
ducting a successful united canvass; 
a new series of newspaper advertising 
mats; a new 1948 Work Kit which one 
pastor called “a gold mine of helps”; 
two new public relations leaflets; a 
series of canvasser training aids; plus 
a number of other helpful enclosures 
that any church or community would 
find valuable. 

The United Church Canvass is a 
national effort created and supported 
by 16 major denominations and the 
following three inter-church agencies; 
Federal Council of Churches, Church 
World Service and the Synagogue 
Council of America. : 

Charles E. Wilson, President of Gen- 
eral Electric, is chairman of the Na- 
tional Sponsors Committee which in- 
cludes such outstanding laymen as 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Charles P. Taft, 
Harold E. Stassen, Owen J. Roberts, 
William Green, and Henry R. Luce. 

Dr. Karl K. Quimby, Cultivation 
Secretary of the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Church and Rabbi Ah- 
ron Opher of the Synagogue Council 
are chairman and vice-chairman re- 
spectively of the National Planning 
Committee. 

Information about this plan of com- 
munity cooperation in church promo- 
tion and simultaneous financial can- 
vassing can be secured by writing the 
canvass promotion secretary of your 
denomination or the national office of 
the United Church Canvass, 214 East 
21st Street, New York 10, New York. 


Faith Begins 


at Homel 


® Faith in God begins and has its larg- 
- est development in the family .... in 


the every-day life of the home. Here 
faith grows strong .... and endur- 
ing .... through the years. 

In millions of homes, the daily use 
of The Upper Room is a vital help 
in strengthening the family’s 
faith, Have The Upper Room 
sent regularly to your home! 
Distribute it through your 
church to strengthen the 
foundations of faith in 

your community. 

ORDER TODAY. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 5c per copy, 
postpaid. Individual yearly subscrip- 
tions, 40 cents. Address 


The Upper Room 


Nashville, Tenn. 


EPTEMBER, 1948 


@ Now published bi- 
monthly, The Upper Room 
gives an even fresher ap- 
proach to the problems of 
the day. 


DR. CAVERT RECEIVES 
HONORARY DEGREES 


On June 22 Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Yale University, at its 
Commencement. The citation for the 
degree, in referring to his work in the 
Federal Council, says: 


“Under his leadership the Fed- 
eral Council has been the most 
consistently active force of our 
day devoted to world-wide coop- 
eration. In this leadership he has 
proven himself a Christian states- 
man, fearless and kind, void of 
offense toward man and God, yet 
uncompromising in his. tireless 
pursuit of an undying ideal.” 


In May Dr. Cavert was the recipi- 
ent of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Theology from the University of 
Gottingen in Germany. The citation 
described the degree as given in recog- 
nition of his work for cooperation 
among the churches throughout the 
world, and his participation in develop- 
ing the life and work of the churches 
in relation to public affairs. 


Religion Through 
The Ages 


An anthology of 33 theistic philos- 
ophers, theologians, essayists, dra- 
matists, historians and poets with 
illuminating interpretations. 


by 
Charles S. Macfarland 


and 
Hermon F. Bell 


Pres. George W. Richards says, 
“Written in choice literary style with 
rare insight.” 


Alfred Grant Walton says, “This 
book reveals one of the greatest 
adventures, man’s endless search 
for truth, seeking a_ satisfactory 
philosophy in a theistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe.” 


Just the book for a gift to your 
pastor after you have read it. 


Order from your bookseller, $5.00 
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© She 1949 
ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


AWARD 


T ue ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
AWARD has been established to 
encourage the writing of distin- 
guished books in the broad field 
of evangelical Christianity. The 
award is offered at intervals of ap- 
proximately two years to the au- 
thor of the book manuscript which, 
in the opinion of a Board of 
Judges, will accomplish the great- 
est good for the Christian faith and 
Christian living among all people. 


Any unpublished manuscript 
whose purpose is in harmony with 
the general purpose of the award, 
excepting only fiction and poetry, 
will be considered when submitted 
according to the rules. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will 
pay to the author of the manuscript 
selected by the Board of Judges 
the sum of $7,500, of which $5,000 
is an outright award and $2,500 is 
an advance against royalties. In 
event no manuscript submitted is, 
in the opinion of the Board of 
Judges and the publishers, worthy 
of the award, the award will be 
passed and the $5,000 outright 
award will be added to the award 
for the following contest. 


The Board of Judges 


GrorcE A. BUTTRICK . 
Pastor, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City 


WiLrreD E. GARRISON 
Literary Editor, The Christian 
Century 
NoLan B. HARMON, JR. 
Editor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
HA.LrForp E, Luccock 
Yale University Divinity School 
Horace G. SMITH 
President, Garrett Biblical Institute 


Henry P. VAN DUSEN 
President, Union Theological 
Seminary (New York) 


Manuscripts may be entered in 
the contest only in accordance with 
the rules explained in the Award 
Prospectus, which will be mailed 
on request. 


Address all communications 
to 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
AWARD EDITOR 
150 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


COUNCIL SECRETARIES 
MEET AT LAKE GENEVA 


God’s design for men and women as 
they dwell together in geographical 
communities was the subject for study 
at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Council Secretaries held at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, June 21-26. 
This study presented in the opening 
message of the conference by the Rev. 
John Thompson, Dean of the Chapel, 
the University of Chicago, was initiated 
by a penetrating analysis of the dis- 
order in the local, national and world 
wide community brought about by the 
wrong choices man has made which 
thwart the larger realization of God’s 
design. 

The Rev. H. Paul Douglass, Direc- 
tor of the Committee on Cooperative 
Field Research and Editor of CHRIS- 
TENDOM, guided the conference in 
four seminar sessions. Calling upon 
his unique acquaintance with the 
sociological aspects of American com- 
munity life, and illuminating this an- 
alysis with his rare theological in- 
sight concerning the meaning of the 
Christian Gospel, Dr. Douglass pre- 
sented the Church as the Body of 
Christ—Corpus Christi. The leaven 
of Christianity permeating each com- 
munity with Christian ethical and 
moral standards, even though these 
standards are extensively secularized 
or commercialized, he insisted, creates 
the Corpus Christiana—a Christianly 
Society. The Body of Christ must feel 
the opportunity and the responsibility 
for strengthening this Christianly So- 
ciety. The “ACS” membership must 
implement the churches’ efforts to 
build the quality of this Christianly 
fellowship within the Body of Christ 
and strive to extend the same within 
the larger society in each community. 

Another phase of the program em- 


heed. 


CCF orphanage-school. 
dress and picture will be furnished you. You | 
can correspond with the child. The cost is $10 a | 
mouth. 
over 50 CCF orphanage-schools located in | 
China, Burma, Korea, the Philippines and — 
Japan. ; 


phasized four major topics: “Guiding: 
Principles in Social Education and Ac- 
tion, in Evangelism, in Christion Ed- 
ucation, in Public Relations and Fi 
nance.” In these studies special consid- 
eration was given to the application 
of these principles in the churches’ 
cooperative work through state coun- 
cils of churches and through city and 
local councils of churches. 
The services of worship and the de- 
votional messages were presented under 
the leadership of Rev. Ansley C. 
Moore, minister of the Sixth United) 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
“What’s New in Interdenomination~ 
al Work” formed the basis of the 
discussion on Monday evening. Here 
the newer program plans of the eight 
national councils, which seek to coor-| 
dinate and unify their field outreach 
through the Inter-Council Field De-' 
partment, were outlined with a view to) 
enlisting the heartiest cooperation in 
making these plans effective through 
state, city and county councils of 
churches. - ! 
One hundred and seventy-eight per- 
sons attended the conference, with 
representation from every section of 
the United States and from Hawaii. | 
The elected officers of “ACS” for 
1948-1949 are President, Mi. aw 6% 
Reed Bowen of New Jersey; Vu-”) 
Presidents, Rev. G. Merrill Lenox of) 
Detroit and Rev. Carroll H. Lemon 
of Nebraska; Secretary, Miss Mar- 
guerite Ohm of Milwaukee; Treasurer, 
Rev. Harold Bradshaw of Topeka; 
Historian, Rev. Harlan Frost of Buf- 
falo; Program Chairman for 1949, 
Rev. Harvey Hollis of Albany. Addi4 
tional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: Rev. John B. Ketcham, Dr 
J. Quinter Miller, Mrs. S. T. Cushing. 
Rev. Willis R. Ford, Dr. Oliver Be 
Gordon, Mrs. Dorothy Blount, Mrs 
Josephine Kyles——J. QuINTER MILLER) 
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Shanghai, with thousands coming and going without 
In three months 6,958 children’s bodies have 
been picked up—all victims of disease and starvation.” 


“T passed a little one lying dead in the gutter here in # 
| 


Save a starving Chinese child and place it ina ~ 


CCF Shanghai Director Mills | 


The child’s name, ad- | 


Christian teaching is emphasized in © 


For information write to: a4 


DR. J. CALVITT CLARKE 


CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, Inc. ~ 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA | 
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Prayer and the Common Life 
By Grorcta Harkness, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $2.50 
This is the winner of a $7,500 prize 
in the contest of the Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. It is certain to be regarded 
for many years as one of the most 


helpful books in its field. 


Miss Harkness’ thesis is that among 
all the desperate needs of our time none 
is so crucial as “an upsurge of vital, 
intelligently-grounded 
prayer.” The three objectives go 
straight to the point. The prayer of 
which she is writing is “vital,” not a 
conventional piety. It is ‘“God-cen- 
tered,” not a device for achieving our 
own ends. It is “intelligently-ground- 


) ed,” not mere meditation or auto-sug- 
| gestion. 


Three questions are asked, the 
answers to which constitute the book: 

What are the foundations of prayer? 

What are the methods of prayer? 

What are its fruits? 

Miss Harkness begins with the 
fundamental question whether we live 
in the kind of universe in which prayer 


) can be considered to be real conversa- 
} tion with a spiritual Being. She intro- 


duces us at the outset to enough 
theology to enable us to think of 
prayer as actual communication and 
response, an “I-Thou relation,” a 
Divine-human encounter. 

As the subject is explored, a certain 
“natural movement” of prayer appears, 
a “sequence of moods”: adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession, intercession, 
commitment, assurance. 

The author gives particularized sug- 
gestion about times and places and 


) procedures of prayer, although making 


it clear that there is no single way 
of prayer. She emphasizes the value 
of orienting the soul to God immediate- 
ly on awaking and just before going 
to sleep. The chapter on the relation 
of prayer to peace of mind in the 
midst of all our frustrations is one of 
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profound discernment and the role of 
prayer in overcoming them is con- 
vincingly indicated. Similarly, the 
significance of prayer in handling fear, 
loneliness, grief and guilt is treated 
with penetrating insight. 

Turning from the inner world to 
the outer world, Miss Harkness con- 
cludes that prayer is indispensable in 
creating the conditions for world peace. 
There can be no permanent peace, she 
points out, unless a “spiritual world 
community” can be developed, and 
for this development nothing is quite 
so necessary as fellowship in prayer. 

This is not a book to be skimmed 
through quickly but a book to “live 
with” and to ponder again and again. 

—S.M.C. 


The Arts of the Church 


By Ricuarp H. Ritter. The Pil- 
grim Press, $4.00, 146 pp. 

This significant volume had its 
origin in the work of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Arts Guild of which, 
at the time of writing, the author was 
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the president. The Guild appointed 
him to do the work, and he was aided 
by the advice and suggestions of the 
Master Craftsmen of the Guild, by its 
officers and other members. The Guild 
possibly the only organization of its 
kind in America, is a movement among 
the Congregational Christian churches 
which seeks to stimulate interest in the 
fine arts as they relate to the work of 
the church, 

This volume expresses in an effective 
manner the ideals of the Guild and 
offers many practical suggestions. The 
scope of interest is evidenced by the 
following titles: 

“The Art of Common Worship;” 
“The Church Building;” “Fittings and 
Furnishings;” “The Art of Music;”. 
“Church Literature;” “Drama and the 
Dance;” “Painting and Sculpture.” 

An especially helpful feature of the 
book is the incorporation of fifty 
illustrations which picture objects of 
interest in the arts as they are related 
to the Church and its worship. 

This in a certain sense is a com- 
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Prospecting 


fora 


United 
Church 


ANGUS DUN 


( N the heels of Amsterdam comes 

this objective study of American 
church unity—a much needed guide 
to both unity and difference which is 
at once realistic and idealistic. 


HE church, in Bishop Dun’s defi- 

nition, is a community for the 
worship of Ged, an organism with 
both a soul and a body. He points 
out that while this description may 
be genera:ly recognized, the various 
American acnominations have three 
principal concepts: There is, first, the 
“catholic” idea of God. Then there 
is a “classic? Protestant viewpoint 
which finds its authority for the 
church in the word of God. Finally 
there are the Protestant denomina- 
tions which view. the church pri- 
marily as a voluntary fellowship of 
those possessed of the spirit of God. 
These various viewpoints can be 
reconciled, he is convinced, within 
various frameworks and through the 
use of certain organizational devices 
which he describes in detail. The 
United Church to come, he says, may 
and must give room for all three 
concepts. 


MG AN admirable job of analyzing the 
conceptions of the church held 
by the Catholics (Roman, Eastern 
and Anglican), the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic Protestants, and by those 
who make a personal experience the 
basis of the church. The strengths 
and weaknesses of these positions are 
considered with sympathy, insight 
and fairness. In the closing pages he 
outlines what each has to give to the 
Great Church which may sometime 
be.”—Joun R. Scorrorp. 


$1.50 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
A9 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


panion volume to The Church Beauti- 
ful by John R. Scotford, published in 
1945. The two books have grown out 
of the Arts Guild work; and will be 
of interest and help to all those seeking 
guidance in making the Church and 
its worship witness to the glory of 
God.—D.E. 


Russell Sage Foundation, 
1907-1946 


By Joun M. Gtenn, LItiian 
Branpt, and F. Emerson ANDREWS, 
New York, 1947. Two vols. pp. 663. 
Appendices A-D 

This story is one of a woman of 
vision, prudence and thrift. She had 
once known straitened circumstances 
before her marriage; but upon her 
husband’s death found herself pos- 
sessed of millions—and this at the 
age of nearly seventy-eight. She re- 
lied on her husband’s unusual lawyers. 
They not only had far-seeing vision but 
they sought the advice of others of like 
mind. Out of this came advice to 
Mrs. Margaret Olivia Sage that re- 
sulted in a new and unique type of 
trust—The Russell Sage Foundation 
“for the improvement of social living 
conditions in the United States of 
America.” 


AVAILABLE THIS FALL 


COMING —NEW BOOKS OF 
NATION-WIDE INTEREST 


OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE 


by Members of the Faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia 


Here, Protestantism is traced from Old Testament patriarch and 
prophet on_through Hebrew history and the development of the 
Christian Church, to be seen finally as a dynamic tradition for 
A treat is in store for all readers of this 


our world today. 
new book. 


of 1948, 


to our world 


Box 1176 


AS THE LIGHTNING FLASHES 


by Frank Wilson Price 


A brilliant interpretation of the missionary purpose and program 
in the light of swiftly changing world events and the new era 
of history upon which we are entering. The Sprunt Lectures 


HARK TO THE TRUMPET 


by Joseph M. Gettys 


This vivid exposition of key ideas in the prophetic writings em- 
phasizes the eternal purpose of a redemptive God who speaks 
through the inspired writings of the Hebrew 
prophets. A warm, sympathetic portraiture of these divinely 
appointed watchmen whose yoice we may all heed today. 


~SJOUN KNOX PRESS | 


The new Foundation was fortunate 
not only in the broad scope of its 
charter, which has not required change 
since its establishment in 1907, but 
also in the choice of both its first 
General Director, John M. Glenn, and 
his successor Shelby M. Harrison 
These wise and able men and a far-. 
seeing board of trustees developed a 
program of investigation into social 
and living conditions, of publications, 
new methods of work affecting social 
agencies, policies in granting aid to 
worthy enterprises—that have served 
as guideposts to many new trust funds. 
There were only eight such in existence: 
in 1907; only two of them with funds, 
equal to the Russell Sage to which the: 
founder gave ten million dollars at the 
start. 

One of the first pioneering social! 
projects was Forest Hills Gardens, 
(Long Island) a housing experiment. 
to set an example in intelligent town 
planning. This was successful and) 
stimulated other. home communities., 

Then came pioneering in recreation. 
The Playground Association of Ameri-: 
ca was sponsored. It has changed the’ 
type of school (commercial and public) 
trends in this field. Next came studies: 
in the problems of public schools to) 
aid educators to base action on evi-' 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$2.50 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETI : 


dence; health and safety in schools; 


and vocational education. 

‘Early in its plans the Foundation set 
up a Charity Organization Department 
which fostered many advances in 
policy and methods, studies in social 
case-work, organization and adminis- 
tration of charity. 

Remedial societies were fostered and 


commercial companies were regulated. 


Industrial studies were undertaken, 
beginning with women’s work in such 
occupations as bookbinding, millinery, 
etc. Then the program developed 
with studies of sickness, unemploy- 
ment, collective bargaining and indus- 
trial standards. 

Among the Foundation’s grants 
during the period 1918-1931 was one 
to the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America for its Commis- 
sion on Race Relations (later called 
the Department of Race Relations) 
commencing in 1922. This Depart- 
ment by a program of education and 
action stimulates the interest of the 
churches in questions of race relations. 
Throughout the Department’s already- 
attained 26 years of existence, the 
Foundation has contributed generously 
each year. —GeEorGE E. HAYNES 


The United Nations 


Challenge to the Church 

By Hucw C. Sruntz, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1948, $1.75. 

The basic challenge of the United 


| Nations to the Church, according to 


Dr. Stuntz, is “to make ourselves, our 
churches, our communities, our states 
and our nation, living testimonials to 
the Spirit of Christ.”’ He holds that the 
goodwill required for cooperative inter- 
national efforts can be built only by 
those “who believe in the way of love.” 
The author urges a stronger witness to 
human solidarity through the Ecu- 
menical Movement, a greater devotion 
to the will of peace, more fervent con- 
cern for human rights, justice, and free- 
dom, as areas for Christian action. 
R.M.F. 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


= CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


EPTEMBER, 1948 


NEW BOOKS 2 domes 


The Creator and the Adversary 


By EDWIN LEWIS. A striking discussion of a 
question deeply rooted in the hearts and minds of 
the present generation: “Can the God of Love de- 
clared in Jesus Christ be regarded also as the God 
who maintains Creation and who is active in his- 
tory, unless we suppose that he is everywhere faced 
with a malignant adversary?” A provocative book 
to enrich mind and spirit. $3 


The American Churches 


By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. This clear 
analysis of the factors and forces that have made 
our American churches what they are today, sup- 
plies basic information and interpretation necessary 
sr comprehension of our present-day 
Preachers, teachers and stu- 
dents will find it of continuing usefulness. $1.50 


fon < 
American Churches. 


Prayer and the Common Life 


By GEORGIA HARKNESS. This co-winner of the 
1948 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award “has theological 
psychological insight . ... 
. woven together in a way that produces a 
strong and firm approach to the deepest realm of 


life.’ "Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.50 


Solidity =... 
sitivity . 


Press 


Edueation for Life 
By JOHN O. GROSS. This book stresses the im- 


portance and responsibility of Christian education. 
Tracing the history of education in America and 
noting how Christian education—and education in 
general—has been perverted by materialism, the au- 
thor finds hope for our civilization in education for 
the world along Christian lines. $2.25 


Still the Bible Speaks 


By W. A. SMART. Dr. Smart presents the Bible 
not only as a “literary expression of the religious de- 
velopment of the Hebrew people, culminating in the 
life and teachings of Jesus,” but as the Bible which 
speaks to us on critical*issues of our day. $1.75 


spiritual sen- 


The Religion of Maturity 


By JOHN WICK BOWMAN. Co- winner of the 
1948 Abingdon- Cokesbury Award. “Jesus’ prophetic 
approach ... to the ‘religion of maturity’... deals 
with the entirety of man in his adjustment to life. 
Therefore, as we today respond wholly to God’s ac- 
tivity with the prophetic mind of Christ, we achieve 
‘the religion of maturity.’ Clearly written ... and 
stimulating.’—Thomas S. Kepler. $3 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. Ir 


An Assured and Regular INCOME | 


IS SUCH A BLESSING 


Thousands of persons are receiving their 
checks regularly at stated intervals be- 
cause they are holders of Annuity 
Agreements of the American Bible So- 
This REGULAR INCOME 
brings comfort and freedom from worry 
about the future. 


ciety. 


The Annuity Agreement plan is sim- 
ple and has a two-fold advantage. First: 
It provides a steady income for protec- 
tion in old age. For over 100 years, An- 
nuity Agreement checks have never 


i 
| 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
1 


failed in spite of uncertain and disturb- 
ing world conditions. Second: You en- 
joy the 
knowing that you are helping in the 
ever more significant work of making 
the Bible available throughout the 
world. 

Send for the interesting booklet, “A 
Gift That Lives,” which tells how you 
can both give and receive generously at 


permanent satisfaction of 


the same time, and earn certain tax 
exemptions. 


Ne ee 


Mail this 
1 
Coupon AN C Please send me, without obligation, your booklet FC-23 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
Today INCOME Yapec cure) for the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures. 
Without WASH-Ta) 
aT e Name_ Denosmivation ae 
Fail! : 
Address 
City Stalé sii ee 
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